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BUXT 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


—— 


DERBYSHIRE 


ON 


Pure Air. 





Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &. 


Golf Links (18 hoées). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘‘The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 


breezes. 





excellence.” 
SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 
of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 


grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. 


Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. 


New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” 
Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


The late Sir James Crarke, M.D., says: “ A fort 
_ Soft Atlantic 
For tariffs, &c., apply 





to obtain rest and qui 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 


etude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 


bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 








BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables). 


Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 


Unrivalled 


J. KILNER, Proprietor. an 





GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. 


Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
d 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 





C.P.R. SERVICES. 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, } Monthly 
FIJI and HAWAII. from Vancouver. 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), Three-Weekly 


from Vancouver. 


SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. } 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). | 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS, 


Endless Variety: NIAGARA; The GREAT 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and 
FISHING RESORTS. 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 


South- 
Steamers. London.  ampton. 
AVONDALE CASTLE 
(via Canaries and St. Helena) June 16 June 17 
TANTALLON CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ..  ...ce00 eee June 23 June 24 
TINTAGEL CASTLE 
(ein Canarian) 2.0. ccccccccesce June 30 July x 
*DUNOLLY CASTLE 
(via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) July 5 July 6 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
CCEA BEREGMED sccccccvccccece - July 7 July 8 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(via Canaries and St. Helena) July 14 July 15 


* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira, 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, THos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 





UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY, 





BRITON eee Via Madeira ine June 17 
ARAB... ee via Lisbon & Madeira 

to Beira (Wed.) June 21 
GAIKA ... ee Via Teneriffe... June 24 
SCOT .. «. Via Madeira... July 
GOORKHA _... via Teneriffe... July 8 
NORMAN ee Via Madeira... July 15 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Tons. Tons. 

Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvINnGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
Lancton GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 





room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms 
amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 


THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD. 


will be pleased to forward you, free of all charge, 


A LIST of their 





NEW RECORDS. 





SEND A POSTCARD TO THEIR OFFICES, 





Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yearly fall Quarterly 
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Post free within United Kingdom... 015 0 97 6 O 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 0 09 0 O 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
45; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to “* The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Lid.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 








The result of our readers’ selections for 
““The Next Cabinet” appears on p. 604. 





NOTES 
AT BLOEMFONTEIN 


BaLaAM. ‘f Now, look here, you know—you really 
ought to do as I tell you.” 
THE QuapRUPED. ‘‘ Say ‘ Must’ first!” 


IN FOUR 


Act I— May 6 


A special cablegram from Capetown to THE Ovu'rLooK announces the 
despatch by Mr. Chamberlain, through Sir Alfred Milner, of a firmly- 
worded demand upon the Transvaal Government to observe its obligations 
to the Queen, as paramount Power, by securing peace and order within 
the South African Republic. This is supplementary to the demand for 
the cancellation of the dynamite concession, and is, says THE OuTLOoK 
Correspondent, taken to mean that the Imperial Cabinet deems that the 
time has come to invite President Kruger to observe both the letter and 
the spirit of the London Convention. 


Act Il—May 7 


The Press is officially informed by the Colonial Office that there is no 
foundation whatever for the statement published yesterday to the efiect 
that Mr. Chamberlain had sent ‘a firmly-worded demand upon the 


Transvaal Government to observe its obligations to the Queen, as para- 
mount Power.” 
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TO CERTAIN GENERALS 


Wonderful persons, who have lied and lied 
And lied and lied these fifty tedious moons, 
And deemed prevarication by platoons 
Should save you each his miserable hide : 
Mark how the towering insolence of your pride 
Topples and is as nothing ; how, eftsoons, 
The Honour, that ye sware by, fails and swoons 
And chokes with dust and shall with dust abide. 


Mark how this seeming helplessness called Truth, 
Whom ye have gyved and mewed and walléd in, 
Cometh abroad clear-browed as erst she came : 
For you, the mighty, she hath vials of ruth ; 
For you, the scornful, wages of your sin ; 
For you, the bold, inviolable shame. 


Tue Court of Cassation has declared for revision, and 
Dreyfus is already on his way homeward to face the 
formality of a second court-martial. As the question at 
issue is limited to his part in the concoction of the famous 
bordereau, the acknowledged handiwork of Esterhazy, 
there should be but one result to this re-trial. And thus 
the predictions of M. Zola, now safely returned to his 
Paris abode, have all but been fulfilled. ‘* No imprison- 
ment”—we wrote of the famous novelist in the first 
number of THE OvuTLook (February 5, 1898)—‘‘ no im- 
prisonment will daunt his courage; no persuasion will 
muzzle him; and if he knows the truth, sooner or later he 
will prove it in the teeth of all.” And to-day we find this 
same M. Zola deprecating the triumph, the triumph of a 
man who had dared to face a whole nation, and that 
nation his own, and claiming only for himself the reward 
of a clean conscience. ‘‘* My reward, I have it already,” 
he has declared. ‘‘It is that of thinking of the innocent 
man whom I have helped to extricate from the living 
entombment in which he had been plunged in agony for 
four long years.” And now M. Zola is going back to 
work on his novels. Yet, rather than the great man of 
letters, we here shall henceforth see in him the greater 
citizen, the great Republican. 


ACTS 
Act Iil—May 18 


The Daily Chronicle announces that Mr. Chamberlain’s recent despatch 
on the general relations between Great Britain and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment deals with the franchise, with the independence of the law courts, 
and with the cancellation of the dynamite concession. It is added that 
the Colonial Secretary’s representations were of a somewhat peremptory 
character. 

The Daily Mail Cape Town Correspondent cables that the conference 
between Sir A. Milner and President Kruger will take place upon the 
arrival of an important despatch from Mr. Chamberlain. The despatch, 
it is added, contains details of the reforms which the Imperial Government 
consider indispensable to a settlement of the difficulty. 


Act I1V—June 8 


Mr. Chamberlain announces through the Press Association that prior 
to the Bloemfontein Conference he forwarded to Sir Alfred Milner a 
despatch, explicit, but on the whole conciliatory, in reply to the Out- 
landers’ petition. The High Commissioner was instructed to hold it back 
until after the Bloemfontein meeting; but now Sir Alfred has been in- 
structed to present it to the President. 


The original question was that the words ‘“‘a firmly-worded demand” stand part of the clause; since which an 
amendment has been moved to substitute the words “explicit and conciliatory.” The question we have to put is— 


What odds ? 
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So far M. Loubet has been the only gainer by last 
Sunday’s disgraceful scene at the Auteuil racecourse. The 
insolence and violence of the gilded Royalist rowdies has 
met with no popular support, and, as if in refutation of 
any suspicion that the Army was with M. Christiani and 
his friends, it so happened that M. Christiani was soundly 
thrashed by the generals at M. Loubet’s side, General 
Roget, Paul Dérouléde’s forlorn hope, being most pro- 
minent in the mé/ée. A more utterly and hopelessly stupid 
affair than this has seldom been seen, even in Paris. 
Yet, despite its absurdity, it has made M. Loubet realise 
more strongly than ever the difficulties of his position, 
and doubled his determination to stand by and maintain 
the dignity of the post to which he has been elected. The 
incident, too, has shown the ordinary citizen the true 
calibre of the party that wishes to replace the Republic 
by an Orleanist prince. Firmness and swift action on 
the part of the authorities is what France stands most in 
need of at the present juncture ; and a silk hat will have 
been well lost if last Sunday’s experience helps M. Loubet 
and his colleagues to stand less nonsense from those 
** patriots,” whose sole claim to the term is their consistent 
abuse of the constitutional /éberté, égalité, et fraternité. 


WitH all to choose from in the Ladrones, the Carolines, 
and the Pelews, America retained only Guam, one 
of the first-named group, and if she has no objection to 
Germany’s acquisition of the remaining 549 islands— 
literally crumbs from the rich man’s table—England need 
have none. Nor will any level-headed Spaniard much 
object, since he will enjoy all the commercial and religious 
rights of a German ; may establish in each of the three 
groups a coaling station to be defended by Germany in 
time of war; and will receive by way of indemnification 
for the cession a ‘‘ globular million.” The only audible 
objections to the transaction come from Germany, where 
the cry has been raised that a million sterling is a long 
price to pay for less than 1,000 square miles of leavings 
containing less than 56,000 inhabitants. But in the 
Kaiser’s mind these coral reefs over which his flag is now 
to be hoisted have quite another value, as an argument 
wherewith to enforce upon his reluctant subjects his 
demand for the funds for the creation of a great Navy. 
Given that, and he will not lag in realising his dream of 
making Germany a World-Power. But at whose expense ? 
Scattered islets in the Pacific will not suffice, and there is 
nothing else to be had except by taking it. Contrast with 
what has happened Sir George Grey’s dream of what 
should have happened—the pegging out of the islands of 
the Pacific as a dominion in trust for the Australasian 
nation of the future. To allow European Powers to 
establish themselves there was, in his view, to make the 
Pacific a new fighting ground for old-world quarrels. 


Facinc the music is not so bad when that music takes 
the form of the rondo ‘‘ notre amitié est perpetuel.” To 
this pleasant melody goes the third International Con- 
gress of Publishers, before which Mr. John Murray 
delivered his Presicential Address on Wednesday. The 
presence of the foreign members and delegates, amongst 
whom are M. Brunetitre, M. Calmann Lévy, Herr A. 
Brockhaus, and Signor Bocca, constitutes the chief 
interest. We regret the withdrawal of Mr. Heinemann’s 
paper on the sale of books through newspapers and 
syndicates while they are in an incomplete state. If we 
may venture a word on our own account, what is the use 
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at this time of day of an encyclopedia which palpitates 
over the rumoured death of Livingstone? As for the sale 
of literary works from incomplete samples or the mere 
prestige derived from clever advertisement, many a pub- 
lisher must have burnt his fingers in that fire. One re- 
members a certain posthumous joke of Talleyrand’s in that 
connection. Where were the wicked, delightful, shocking 
things in those same memoirs? The publishers of travel, 
too, could tell a woful tale. Mr. E. Marston ventilates the 
usual grievance against the gratuitous supply of the Free 
Public Libraries ; Mr. Eccles, their indefatigable agent, is 
not in the list of the members of Congress; but Mr, 
Basil Soulsby is there, and perhaps he will correct Mr. E, 
Marston’s statement that the British Museum “ will and 
must have a copy of the very best edition in the very best 
binding.” As a matter of fact, the binding is, in practice, 
optional. Herr Wilhelm Miiller’s paper on the promotion 
of national bibliographies suggests an idea. Why not set 
penal servants of education and literary capacity at this 
sort of dull but invaluable work. Concordances, again— 
they are splendid properties, but who is willing to take 
the time required in compiling them? Who, indeed, if 
not the “‘long-timer,” and he would jump at it. A con- 
cordance to Burns, to mention none others, would be 
invaluable. 


A CHARACTERISTIC story. Lord Kitchener wished to 
get back quickly to England to hear the House of Com- 
mons debate on the Sudan. He was on the point of 
embarking at Alexandria, not at that time in quarantine, 
when driving to the quay he heard that three cases of 
disease had broken out in the town. His companions 
said, ‘* All right, it is not in quarantine.” ‘It will be,” 
rejoined Lord Kitchener ; and forthwith he turned the cab 
about, travelled to Port Said, and took a steamer to 
Fiume. Even there some difficulties were made, but find- 
ing a menagerie on its way in the same boat, a gift from 
the Mikado to the Emperor of Austria, Lord Kitchener 
represented that the animals would die if kept back, pre- 
vailed and went on; he attended the races at Vienna and 
arrived on Monday morning in time to confer with Mr. 
Balfour and subsequently to hear the Parliamentary debate 
from the Peers’ Gallery. 


Tue age of the theological miracle may be past, but 
that of the scientific miracle is but beginning. When 
Professor Dewar announced some weeks ago that he 
had succeeded in solidifying air—that classic metaphor of 
unsubstantiality—a shock went through the scientific 
world. A few days later he apologised for the failure of 
an experiment with the new solid on the ground that the 
opening through which it should have flowed was 
‘“ blocked by a plug of frozen air,” and it was difficult to 
suppress an impulse to smile incredulously. ‘A lump of 
congealed north-wind” would have moved the laughter 
of the Olympians. 


But this is a trifling feat compared with Professor 
Dewar’s latest triumph announced at his lecture at the 
Centenary Celebrations of the Royal Institution on 
Wednesday. There is one gas which is as much more 
ethereal than air as air is than sawdust, the lightest and 
most expanded of all the elements, hydrogen, and this 
has now come under the sway of Professor Dewars 
conjuring chamber. This thinnest and finest of gases, S0 
light that it is used as the unit of weight for all other 
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substances, has now been compressed into a fluid. So 
volatile, however, is it yet, that the only way to preserve 
it is to surround it with liquid air. Its liquefying can, of 
course, only be obtained at an excessively low tempera- 
ture, estimated at 252° delow sero, at a pressure which we 
can well believe to be, in Professor Dewar’s words, ‘‘ im- 
measurable.” A disc of cork promptly sinks in the fluid, 
and mercury distils upward. We seem in fact to have 
realised Frank Stockton’s quaint conceit of ‘‘ negative 
gravity.” The layer of air surrounding the liquid hydro- 
gen promptly freezes into a snow. The complete details 
of the method are not yet given, and its practical applica- 
tions are, of course, unsettled, but it promises to be of the 
utmost practical value, as well as a triumph of scientific 
theory, the possibility of liquefaction having been pro- 
phesied years ago by both Faraday and Davy. It can 
only be said that for freezing and vacuum purposes it can 
do the work of solidified air, only with much greater 
power. 


THE Rev. Anthony Deane, in the Nineteenth Century 
for the current month, calls attention to a serious falling 
off both in the quantity and the quality of the candidates 
for orders in the Church of England. The numbers are 
fewer, and the men are now largely recruited from the 
lower middle class. Whether this last is so deplorable a 
circumstance as Mr. Deane appears to think may reason- 
ably be questioned. But the truth is that the whole thing 
is really a matter of money. What is wanted is in the 
first instance the endowment of the theological colleges, 
which have succeeded to the work the Universities once 
did, but without the money to pay their teachers and 
professors adequately; and, in the next place, a man 
entering the ministry of the Church of England ought to 
have some security that he will be able to live by it, which 
at present he certainly has not. 


Tue decision that the different native Indian regiments 
at present stationed in Africa and Mauritius shall hence- 
forth be maintained at the expense of the Department 
making use of them, is a just concession to the Indian 
taxpayer. Hitherto the military estimates of that 
country have more than once been saddled with the cost 
of keeping an Indian contingent in other portions of the 
Empire than those for which such troops were primarily 
intended. The Suakin Expedition of a few years back 
Was acase in point. In this instance, it was Egypt that 
called the tune, while India paid the piper. It is not, 
therefore, unnatural to find that the arrangement failed to 
meet with unqualified approval. 


Better late, &c. The War Office has in June 1899 
made public its ‘‘ preliminary” report on the state of the 
Army in 1898. Table IV. shows us that “ the general 
total at home and abroad” was, on the last date under 
consideration, 231,851 of all ranks. As the ‘‘ establish- 
ment” at this time was 233,560, it follows that the Army 
was 1,705 below its authorised strength. Compared with 
the previous year, however, the ‘number of effectives ” 
represented a net increase of 9,980 in N.C.O.s and men. 
With regard to recruiting, 1898 does not seem to have 
been a particularly favourable year. True, it is here stated 
that the number of ‘' persons served with notice papers ” 
Was 84,626; nevertheless the fact remains that only a 
Mere 38,890 of these men (or possibly boys) were finally 
Passed into the Service. The physical quality of these, at 
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the time of their initiation into the military career, may be 
gauged by the statement that 27,642 of them were under 
twenty years of age, and 6,238 were under 5 ft. 6in.in height. 
Fortunately one is entitled to consider these as faults 
which can, in course of time, be grown out of. 


For some time past what is known as the Grantham 
Case has been much in the minds of the scholastic profes- 
sion. The facts are briefly these. In the spring of this 
year, the late head-master resigned his post; and the 
Governors requested the whole body of the assistants to 
resign with him, on the ground that they were his personal 
servants. No charge of inefficiency is made against them, 
no charge at all, indeed, except that they are not so young 
as they were. A Charity Commission sat on the case 
last week, and it is not yet settled; but it would seem 
that, even if the assistants have been illegally dismissed, it 
will be hard to obtain redress. This lamentable state of 
things is not without parallels. We know of another 
old foundation where, on the appointment of a new head- 
master some few years ago, the Governors served the whole 
staff with notice of dismissal as a matter of course. The 
head-master in question, being no weakling, and having a 
sense of justice, reappointed them at once; but others 
might not have done the same. This is one of the points 
which the new Board of Education must see to. Assistant 
masters, who do theif duty, ought never to be subject to 
arbitrary dismissal, even with a term’s notice (the 
Grantham staff had none). Moreover, those who have 
spent the best years of their life in one school, at salaries 
which rarely allow of saving, are, if superannuated, fairly 
entitled to a pension. 


Ir is significant that Mr. Bryce, in addressing the 
Teachers’ Guild last Saturday, took the same text as that 
chosen by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge in a speech which has been much discussed. Neither 
Mr. Bryce, a practical politician, nor Dr. Hill, a scientific 
man, will be accused of prejudice in favour of a classical 
education ; yet each points the same moral. True education, 
as opposed to instruction, can only be got from a literary 
and linguistic training: because of the excellent mental 
drill, says Dr. Hill; because of the humanising effect, says 
Mr. Bryce. Science is gradually eating up all else in small 
secondary schools, and the result is a ‘‘ gritty, unfertile 
type of mind.” Dr. Hill does not touch on this point ; he 
does not seem to see it, which is frequently true of the 
scientific student. But he makes the important admission 
that boys trained on the old and much reviled system of 
Latin and Greek ‘‘ quickly overhaul” the boy who comes 
up to Cambridge with a science scholarship. This is no 
news to most educationalists, but news it is to the public. 
Is it too late to hope that head masters who are strong 
enough to resist will make a stand against the insidious 
foe ? 


Tue Report of the Royal Commission on Licensing is 
completed. The Commissioners have not been in entire 
unanimity throughout the proceedings, and in fact the 
report itself is divided into Lord Peel’s Report and the 
Majority Report. Upon some points, however, and indeed 
upon nearly all the more important points, the Com- 
missioners are practically agreed. Thus they recom- 
mend a stringent reduction of the number of licensed 
houses, and the power of arrest for drunkenness 
without disorderliness; that the sale of liquor: to 
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children be a finable offence; that the hours of sale on 
Sundays in England be reduced; that that greatest 
of frauds, the bona fide traveller, be more strictly defined ; 
and that habitual drunkenness of husband or wife consti- 
tute legal cruelty. These recommendations, except alone 
the last, speak for themselves, and no one of sober 
temperament would dispute the utility of at any rate the 
majority of them. With regard to the question of 
drunkenness constituting legal cruelty, it is well to re- 
member that such a step would be a thoroughly new 
development of the doctrine as it stands at present. It is 
not many years since the law required actual violence 
before it acknowledged cruelty, and the refusal of the 
courts to construe the conduct of Countess Russell as 
cruelty is a pointed example of the solidity of the doctrine. 
However, it was only the other day allowed that a 
husband’s declaration to break his wife’s spirit, combined 
with passive conduct towards that end, was legal cruelty, 
and the Commissioners’ recommendation may yet one day 
become law. 


Tue death of Johann Strauss concludes something of 
an epoch in music. The composer of the most delightful 
waltzes of the century has left no successor. It was 
Strauss’s privilege to remind a generation in some danger 
of forgetting the fact, that music need not be vulgar or 
unworthy because it is bright and bewitching. And 
having in view the solemn and forbidding ways which 
some of our latter-day music-makers affect, this was a real 
service to perform. In an age when the divine art is too 
often given over to the illustration of the morbid, the 
horrible, and the bizarre, Strauss upheld the banner of 
simple grace and charm, which could be appreciated not 
less by the general public because musicians were also 
able to admire. Brahms and Wagner united to do honour 
to a composer who cast his spell over the frivolous and 
the learned alike. Strauss did small things so supremely 
well that he may be fairly ranked with the greater masters 
of the art. 


CHINA—ANOTHER RETREAT 
By MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE 


Tue Far East grows a sadder and a sadder subject of 
contemplation for the upright Englishman. Yesterday we 
heard that the Russians were to have a direct line of rail 
up to Pekin, made, financed, and guarded by Russians. 
To-day we hear that the Germans are to have Wei-hai-wei 
and two-thirds of the Pekin-Chinkiang Railway. The 
Russians are to have Manchuria, of course. And what 
are the English to have or to do? They are to make one- 
third, one-third only, of the Pekin-Chinkiang Railway. 
Chinkiang is the principal port of the Yangtse River. 
They are not to have anything to do with the Pekin- 
Hankow Railway. That is virtually Russian. Hankow 
is the important central point of the great Yangtse Valley. 
Already for a year past there have been Russian soldiers 
at Hankow. There are no English soldiers there. Mean- 
while another French expedition is setting out for silken- 
clad Szechuan, and German merchants are forming a 
steamship company to navigate the waters of the upper 
Yangtse that flow through it. ‘Where do I come in?” 
may be well asked by poor old Britannia. ‘Where do I 
come in?” People talk and write of spheres and open 
doors and eayv-marking. But no man better understands 
the utter futility of phrases than the business-like Chinese. 
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And with all this enterprise on the part of Russians, 
French, and Germans, each and all firmly backed, if not 
indeed vigorously led on, by their own Governments, do 
people realise the many openings for martial enterprise 
that must arise? Take the Jast mail from China only, 
They are burning the bodies of Chinese Christians in 
Shantung, killing German converts to Roman Catholicism 
and then burning them, or, as is reported sometimes, 
burning them first. Can it be expected, can it be wished, 
that German priests should not plead for their converts? 
Then take Kiangsi province, in that Yangtse Valley which 
M.P.’s so glibly talk of as ear-marked for British develop- 
ment—that, I think, is the word now. The Roman 
Catholic priests there are under the protection of France, 
and, of whatever nationality they may be, are not English, 
A convert (?) was killed “for the crime of being too 
intimate with his brother’s wife.” The business was 
bad from the first; both the guilty parties were put 
to death. But the Roman Catholics took up the 
case of their convert. They claimed £1,800 and a plot 
of land as compensation. The unfortunate Chinese 
authorities have now to grant everything they are firmly 
asked for. But first the priest would not divide with 
those members of his flock who had helped him to work 
the case, and so was near being killed by them; next, 
after he had appeased his witnesses by a large sum of 
money, the Chinese neighbours refused to allow the 
Roman Catholics to have the bit of ground, tore down 
the boundary stones, and were evidently prepared to go 
further. So the priest and several of his flock took a 
journey into the country. The priest locked himself up in 
a back room, his adherents killed a chicken, smeared the 
house and the priest’s clothes with blood, and went off to 
the officials with the bloody clothes as proof that he had 
been murdered. The officials were terribly frightened, 
fearing summary removal from their posts and being 
robbed of all their property to atone for such a crime, 
until at last the door of the locked room was battered in, 
and the priest found comfortably seated inside. He said 
he knew the officials would not come unless they thought 
something serious had occurred, and again demanded his 
land or a big indemnity. 

It is, of course, a ‘‘ mere question of police” keeping 
order amongst conflicting interests, religions, and nation- 
alities ; but, as it is, the Chinese have no police force. 
The Japanese were to have taught them how to form one, 
and to discipline it for them. But we do not hear that as 
yet they have made any progress in this direction. 
According to their own ideas, they are doing what they 
can for their army. This week’s mail reports some 
twenty or thirty tiger skeletons carried through Fu-kien 
province, each worth from £1 to £1 1os., and to be 
boiled into jelly for the soldiers, to make them fearless ! 

Herr von Hanneken is back at Pekin, proposing once 
more that Germans should drill the Chinese army. In 
reality, centuries ago the Chinese, fancying themselves 
the people, and all other nations of the earth only border 
savages, adopted the conclusions urged at the Hague, 
disarmed, and might remain disarmed 7f Messieurs les 
Russes would follow suit. But let anyone look at the fat 
blue fortresses on Lord Charles Beresford’s map thickly 
studding the frontiers of China, and decide which is the 
wolf and which is the lamb. ‘‘ You are making the water 
so muddy,” said the wolf. , 

Meanwhile, where do we come in? Are British 
merchants to disappear from China? The Liptons, the 
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Harmsworths, and the Carnegies are not apparently 
investing their money in the Yangtse Valley. It is a rich, 
fair land of promise. Is it possible the Government 
security is not enough for the men of many millions ? 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


HEADS, ETC. 


St. Stepben’s, Friday. 


A sombre, stuffy, cabined sort of chamber, wherein men 
talk and talk and talk and talk, with two or three rows of 
reporters and two or three rows of bemused constituents 
for auditory! That is the House of Commons as one 
visualises it. To the understanding, however—the inner 
eye, as it were—the House of Commons is a great deal 
more. Jnter alia, it is the deliberative and volitionary 
instrument of Britain—the Brain of the biggest Empire on 
this globe of sinful continents. Here British Reason hath 
her throne ; here doth she commune with herself daily ; 
here doth she cogitate, and arrive at conclusions, and dis- 
cover how many beans shall make five. And here six 
hundred of our wisest counsellors—including Mr. Jesse 
Collings and Sir William Vernon Harcourt—‘‘ creep like 
thoughts.” 

During the present week the Brain has exhibited 
singular activity. On Monday, for example, it laid hold 
of the Kitchener matter, and disposed of it—together with 
£30,000. The Mahdi’s head, of course, was the pice de 
résistance of the entertainment. In many minds Lord 
Kitchener of Khartum has, of late, figured as a kind of 
military son of Herodias dancing before delighted Im- 
perialism with the head of the Mahdi in a kerosene oil 
tin, So that on Monday honourable members came down 
multitudinously, expecting ‘‘ good hunting.” And they 
were not disappointed. After some delay, consequent 
upon the usual question of privilege, Mr. Balfour moved 
the vote. It was evidently congenial work, and done 
very prettily even for Mr. Balfour. Aloft, over the clock, 
sat Lord Kitchener himself and Lord Roberts—inspiring 
presences. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, following, 
delivered his soul of a cheerful compound of criticism and 
compliment ; and then arose the scathing Mr. Morley, 
without whom the proceedings might have lacked salt. 
Here is Mr. Morley’s picture :— 


JOHN MoRLEyY.—The second of a party of two, and a 
faithful henchman by temperament. Has much of the village 
Hampden in him; is notoriously honest and opposed to 
compromise ; ranks among the strongest of the “cross- 
currents.” Somewhat ascetic in appearance, wan, weary, 
taciturn, and watchful. Not keen on debate, but means 
business whenever he speaks. A philosopher and a man of 
letters fallen into politics, and, at the back of his mind, sorry 
for it. On the whole, perhaps, one of the, loneliest and most 
heroic figures in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Morley had many things to say, none of them 
Over sweet; he treated the House to expressions of 
“shock” and ‘‘ disgust,” and displayed an exceptional 
knowledge of the general and historic aspects of “ vin- 
dictive exhumation.” Also, as to the vote, he said 
“No!” The debate was continued until quite midnight, 
and resulted, on a division, in the grant being approved 
of by a majority of 342. 

Tuesday’s proceedings were not wanting in a certain 
dulness, There were questions as to the Anglo-American 
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Commission and the Imperial Institute, and consideration 
of the Budget Bill and the London Government Bill as 
amended. In regard to the latter measure, Mr. Courtney 
moved to amend Clause 2 by the addition of the following 
words : ‘*And no person shall be disqualified by sex or 
marriage of being elected, or being an alderman or a 
councillor.” This proposal, though slightly ambiguous, 
provoked a spirited outburst in anti-feminine quarters. 
Mr. Boulnois, for example, was anxious to learn what 
women knew of ‘“‘building operations, road-making, 
sewage-inspecting, rate-making, and the assessment of 
houses.” And Mr. Labouchere called upon honourable 
members to ‘‘ be firm,” to quit them “like men,” and to 
keep woman in her place—‘“‘ on the hearth.” But in spite 
of Mr. Boulnois’ inquiries and Mr. Labouchere’s conjura- 
tions, the amendment somehow found favour, and was 
passed by a majority which, if not exactly ‘‘ thumping,” 
had, at any rate, the merit of sufficiency. 

Wednesday—as has been the wont of Wednesdays 
lately—brought forth quite a series of unexpected happen- 
ings. Jmprimis, the Servants’ Franchise Bill had to be 
reported amended after only a few minutes’ discussion, 
and when only one amendment out of seven or eight had 
been dealt with—a catastrophe brought about by the 
neglect of Sir Blundell Maple’s supporters on the one 
hand, and the skilful tactics of Mr. McKenna and Sir 
Charles Dilke on the other; zfem, Mr. Robson’s Half- 
Timers Bill was carried right through to the report stage, 
practically without demur ; zéem, the Sunday Closing Bill 
came on for second reading, and educed from Mr. Gibson 
Bowles the charming confession that he did not object to 
*€a little occasional moderate drunkenness”; z/em, the 
Wine and Beerhouse Acts Amendment Bill also came up 
for second reading, and was duly discussed and rejected. 
So that, one way or another, Wednesday was our busy 
day. 

On Thursday we had Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
respecting the result of the Bloemfontein Conference—a 
statement which, despite its guarded nature, scarcely 
tended to allay the general feeling of uneasiness in regard 
to our relations with the Transvaal. On Thursday, too, 
Lord Kitchener and those who took part with him in the 
Sudan Expedition, were awarded the ‘‘ thanks” of the 
House on the motion of Mr. Balfour, challenged, how- 
ever, by Mr. Davitt. In view of all the circumstances, 
one might have expected that this motion would be 
carried unanimously. Yet Mr. Davitt was followed into 
the division lobby by nineteen supporters. 


THE BUCOLIC MEMBER 


He is the happy possessor of rude health, a comfortable 
rent-roll, and a disinclination to exert himself. As a rule, 
he represents a constituency which cannot read, and 
being therefore exempt from the necessity of making 
speeches, he comes down to the House with a large 
flower in his coat and a look of childlike contentment on 
his face. He is an excellent listener, a practised sleeper, 
and a sitter-out of many kinds of debates. Only by ques- 
tions immediately affecting agriculture—with a capital 
‘*A”—can he be brought ‘‘to venture to say a word.” 
His rhetoric is racy of the home farm, and he invariably 
explains that he is ‘‘a farmer himself” and qualified to 
speak with authority. Luckily, however, he never talks 
at length; and because he is brief, and, on occasion, 
jocular, everybody likes him. TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE NEXT CABINET 


Our readers have presented us with most interesting 
selections for the next Conservative and Radical Cabinets. 
The nominees, it will be seen, are all of non-Cabinet rank, 
thus giving a practical turn to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
recent suggestion that it is time for the second elevens to 


CONSERVATIVE CABINET 


Prime Minister—LORD CURZON, Duke of Norfolk, Lord Selborne. 

Chancellor of the Exchegquer—MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
Hanbury, Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, Mr. Courtney, Sir Alfred 
Milner, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Brodrick. 

Foreign Secretary—LORD CROMER, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. George 
Wyndham, Lord Curzon. 

Colonial Secretary—SIR ALFRED MILNER, Mr. George Wyndham, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Rhodes, the Earl of Selborne, Sir 
John Gorst, Mr. E. W. Beckett, Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett. 

Indian Secretary—LORD HUGH CECIL, Lord Selborne, Mr. Maclean, 
Lord Onslow, Lord Curzon, Sir Richard Temple. 

Var Secretary—MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM, Lord Kitchener, Mr. 
Armold-Forster, Mr. Brodrick. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, Mr. 
T. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Donald Currie. 

Scottish Secretary MR. ANSTRUTHER, Lord Hopetoun, Earl of Dal- 
keith, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Lord Balcarres, 

Trish Secretary—MR. HORACE PLUNKETT, Mr. Yerburgh, Mr. 
Lecky, Lord Harris, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. 
Brodrick, Colonel Saunderson. 

Home Secretary—MR. LIONEL HOLLAND, Sir R. C. Jebb, Sir 
C. A. Cripps, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir 
Edward Clarke, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Carson. 

President of the Board of Agriculture—EARL GREY, Lord Windsor, 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, Mr. James Lowther, Sir Cuthbert Quilter, 
Sir John Maple, Lord Walsingham, Mr. Carson, Major Rasch. 

President of the Board of Trade—MR. YERBURGH, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Drage, Earl of Hardwick, 
Sir Alfred Milner, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Lord Windsor, Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Sir Howard Vincent, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, Lord Onslow, Mr. Tennant. 

President of the Local Government Board—EARL PERCY, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Drage, Mr. Arnold-Forster. 

Lord Chancellor—SIR EDWARD CLARKE (as Viscount Staines), Sir 
Richard Webster, Sir R. Finlay. 

First Commissioner of W orks—LORD CRANBORNE, Earl Percy, Mr. 
Carson, Mr. H. Hobhouse, Mr. Powell Williams, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Lord Hugh Cecil. 


The voting left no manner of doubt as to the favourites 
for the Premiership in both the Conservative and Radical 
Cabinets ; no other two nominees approached Lord Curzon 
and Sir Edward Grey in votes received. In the case of 
Sir Edward Grey he would presumably follow Lord Salis- 
bury’s example, and in the quietude of the Upper Chamber 
combine the Premiership and the Foreign Secretaryship. 
Lord Kitchener would be our personal choice for Conserva- 
tive Chancellor of the Exchequer, not even excepting the 
interesting selection of Mr. Rhodes. There is probably ten 
years’ work for the Empire before Mr. Rhodes in Africa— 
work that no other living man can do. Lord Kitchener, on 
the other hand, is a Finance Minister standing ready, and 
those who know how masterly was his handling of the 
complicated finances of the Sudan campaign will not doubt 
his peculiar fitness, for the Sudan campaign was primarily 
a matter not of soldierly skill but exact administration. 
Lord Cromer is an ideal selection as Foreign Secretary. 
He has often of late months been spoken of in this 
connection in inner British governing circles. What, 


have their innings in British politics. The nominees for 
each portfolio are printed in the order of popularity, those 
receiving the largest number of votes in each case being 
printed first, and so on: the first names, printed in 
capitals, would, therefore, form the Cabinet :— 


RADICAL CABINET 


Prime Minister -SIR EDWARD GREY, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Lord 
Carrington, Mr. Augustine Birrell. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE, Mr, 
Lawson Walton, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton. 

Foreign Secretary—SIR EDWARD GREY, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
Mr. Ellis Griffiths. 

Colonial Secretary—LORD CARRINGTON, Mr. Ellis Griffiths, Earl 
Grey, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Dr. Jameson, Mr. Haldane, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Hogan. 

Indian Secretary—LORD ELGIN, Lord Sandhurst, Mr. W. S. Caine. 

War Secretary—LORD CREWE, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, Lord Sand- 
hurst, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Philip Stanhope. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—MR. WILLIAM ALLAN, Lord Brassey, 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Earl Russell, Mr. Joseph Walton, Lord 
Reay. 

Scottish Secretary—-THE MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE, Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, Mr. R. Wallace (since deceased), Mr. Haldane, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Reid. 

Irish Secretary—MR. T. M. HEALY, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson, Mr. G. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Mr. Birrell. 

Home Secretary—MR. PERKS, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, Earl of Crewe, 
Mr, Ellis Griffiths, Mr. Lloyd George, Marquis of Northampton, 
Mr. Paulton, Mr. Robson, Mr. Labouchere. 

President of the Board of Agitculture—MR. C. R. SPENCER, Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Lord Burghclere, Mr. Channing, Dr. W. J. 
Collins. 

President of the Board of Trade—MR. THOMAS BURT, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. J. Havelock 
Wilson. 

President of the Local Government Board—MR. JOHN BURNS, Pro- 
fessor Stuart, 

Lord Chancellor—MR. BIRRELL (as Lord Sheringham), Sir Robert Reid, 
Hon, Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Lawson Walton. 

First Commissioner of Works—MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL, Lord Monks: 
well, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. John Burns, Lord Coleridge, 
Captain Cecil Norton. ‘ 


again, could be more excellent than the choice of Sir Alfred 
Milner as Colonial Secretary—though why, we wonder, is 
the ex-colleague of Mr. Morley in Radical journalism 
classed so universally as a Unionist? What could be bet- 
ter, again, than Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. William 
Allan—the Neptune of Tyneside—as alternative First 
Lords of the Admiralty? Mr. T. M. Healy would, perhaps, 
find his pledges to Ireland an insuperable obstacle to 
his Irish Secretaryship, but there could be no better 
portfolio for that saviour of industrial Ireland, Mr. 
Horace Plunkett. Sir Edward Clarke is given his dearest 
ambition, the Conservative Lord Chancellorship ; and 
Mr. Birrell will, we doubt not, fancy himself well as 
Keeper of the Queen’s Conscience. So may it be, and 
that soon ! 

It may, perhaps, be of interest to state that sundry 
members of Parliament were among the voters. We need 
hardly say that their own names did not occur on their 
lists ; indeed, it is curious to note that they themselves 
figure hardly at all in the new Cabinet. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The Cable: ‘‘A Somewhat Inexplicable Delay”’ 


Tuus the Zimes of Friday morning comments on the 
fact that at this moment of crisis in South Africa—as at 
that previous time of crisis brought about by the Jameson 
raid—the cable service has partially broken down. At 
the memorable Christmastide of 1895, Mr. Chamberlain is 
said to have woke the midnight echoes of the City as he 
drove impetuously to the Cable Office clamouring for the 
news which would not come through. To-day he has to 
confess to the House of Commons that another breakdown 
of the Cable leaves the British public dependent upon the 
dispatches of the Boer Government for its news of the 
result of the Bloemfontein Conference. 

Will it sé/7 be urged that the Empire can longer afford 
to be without its State-owned and State-managed cables ? 

As for ourselves, THE OUTLOOK of course suffers with 
the rest. We last week received an apparently truncated 
and quite useless message from our Cape Town Corre- 
spondent ; to-day we receive no message at all. 


The Transvaal Crisis 


“The exclusion of the Outlanders from political 
representation,” said Sir Alfred Milner, ‘‘ is the root of the 
difficulties which have arisen in the Transvaal ; and it is 
therefore desirable to come to an arrangement on this 
point before dealing with other questions in dispute be- 
tween the two Governments.” Thus for the first time 
the long controversy between Mr. Kruger and the Out- 
landers, between the Transvaal Government and the 
Paramount Power, is brought to a definite intelligible 
issue. There has been endless discussion about the scope 
and meaning of the London Convention, endless inquiry 
on both sides as to how much misgovernment Mr. Kruger 
was entitled to practise under cover of that instrument. 
And the discussion and inquiry might have gone on until the 
end of all things had not Sir A. Milner at Bloemfontein last 
week, walked straight through these cobwebs to the funda- 
mental wrong—the refusal of all effective political repre- 
sentation to a majority of the population of the Transvaal 
who by purchase own the greater part of the soil and its 
underlying minerals, and come of a race accustomed to 
liberty. And pointing out the wrong, he called forthwith 
for the indispensable remedy—the Vote ; and this, not on 
the basis of the London Convention, but in the name of 
the Queen as the Paramount Power. From this position 
there can be no retreat. In the most formal and public 
manner the Imperial Government is stoutly pledged to 
obtain for the alien population of the Transvaal access on 
reasonable terms to effective political representation. 
The pledge fulfilled, the Outlanders—then no longer Out- 
anders—may be left to procure for themselves, by the 
constitutional methods they are now absolutely deprived 
of, such further reforms as they may desire. 

And Mr. Kruger? Mr. Kruger assumed the precise 
attitude we foreshadowed in last week’s issue. True to 
his immutable purpose, his one idea throughout the Con- 
ference was to wrest from the High Commissioner an 
acknowledgment of the absolute Sovereignty of the South 
African Republic ; not an express acknowledgment—this 
he is content to wait for—but an acknowledgment by 
Implication. Accordingly he offered a sort of franchise— 
Such a sort that the House of Commons burst into 
laughter when on Thursday Mr. Chamberlain explained 
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its conditions—and he demanded as the indispensable 
condition of this valueless concession that Great Britain 
should covenant to submit to arbitration all questions 
now outstanding or that may hereafter arise between 
herself and the Transvaal Government. Such a 
covenant would in effect be equivalent to the renun- 
ciation of English paramountcy in South Africa, and 
would open the door, nay, more, would be an incite- 
ment to that intriguing between the Transvaal and 
Foreign Powers which has more than once brought this 
country within sight of war. Mr. Kruger’s proposal was 
inadmissible, and Sir Alfred Milner dismissed it, as Lord 
Derby dismissed it in 1883 and Mr. Chamberlain in 1897. 
But why then has Mr. Kruger gone home laughing ? 
Well, a humorous man may enjoy a joke on the very eve 
of battle, and Mr. Kruger is humorous above the 
common. He knew when he asked for arbitration that 
he would not get it, but he knew also what is afoot at the 
Hague and the part England is playing there. Itis hardly 
to be wondered at that he should find some compensation 
for Sir Alfred Milner’s refusal, in the spectacle of the 
British Government being baited by all who love arbitra- 
tion for declining at Bloemfontein what it is labouring fo 
at the Hague. an 


new 


Canada as Partner 


At last it seems to be dawning upon the Washington 
mind that in negotiations affecting Canadian rights 
Canada is no longer a negligeable quantity with British 
statesmen. In encouraging the United States official to 
think otherwise, the Zzmes correspondent in Washington 
has, to our thinking, acted most mischievously. Canada 
has, so far as the published records go, acted with judgment 
and moderation in this whole Alaskan business, and when 
the time comes to tell the tale of the negotiations since 
the Anglo-American Commission adjourned in February, 
we have no fear that this excellent Canadian record will 
suffer. For the moment all interest centres on the renewed 
negotiations between Washington and London for a 
modus vivendi—negotiations in which we may be sure 
Canada’s views and rights will be fully consulted. Canada 
is reasonable, and she has the capacity of seeing the 
Imperial point of view, but she will not be ignored. 








- ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 
af and 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 






Granp DipLoma oF Honour, EDINBURGH, 1890. 
Two Priz—E MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 

Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
5,6 per doz. Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 

2} x 3 yds., 5/6. Kitchen Tablecloths, 113d, 

each. Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 10/6 per doz, 
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FINANCE 


REFORMING SPANISH FINANCES 


SPAIN is in a bad way financially, as we are again reminded 
by the assemblage of the Cortes and the approach of the 
Budget speech. We may recognise that the loss of Cuba 
and the Philippines may be compensated for elsewhere, and 
that a large saving in military expenditure must result. 
We may recognise, too, that the sale of the Carolinas, 
Ladrones, and the Pelews for £800,000 of German gold, 
with the retention of Spanish trade on the same footing 
as that of Germany, is a wise step. It disposes of useless 
possessions, administered at a loss, and of no particular 
value as regards trade. The mere loss of sense of empire 
weighs lightly against solid advantages, and Germany 
may be wished joy of her bargain. But the present posi- 
tion of the Spanish finances is shockingly bad. A Budget 
which is to show a deficit of about £9,000,000 is some 
indication of the position ; and, although there are grounds 
for hope, the financier who is to rescue Spain from her 
difficulties will have, indeed, done great service. It is 
certain that neither the American nor the German indemnity 
payments will do much towards helping. The former is 
required to recompense the Bank of Spain for disburse- 
ments. The second is too insignificant for notice, when 
compared with the bulk of the indebtedness. There is 
little to hope for from the tentative suspension of the 
amortisation of the debt and the taxation of “ internal” 
bondholders. The remedy to be applied must be drastic. 
Unless, indeed, good luck of a phenomenal kind is to be 
the portion of Spain, it is difficult to see the solution. It 
is very certain that the Shylock attitude of the French 
financiers will avail the country little. 

If the financial position depended on the possibility 
of commercial expansion, all might be well. But com- 
mercial expansion is too tedious a process, and mean- 
while, put what face upon it we will, Spain is bankrupt. 
From the mere commercial standpoint, the recent disasters 
have been an unmixed blessing. Hitherto, it is true, 
statistics show that one-third of the export trade of Spain 
has been to her colonial possessions. But the other 
Spanish-speaking countries are beginning to buy freely 
from Spain, and it is a notable feature that commercial 
enterprise is asserting itself, and the excellent results so 
far achieved are but the promise of better things. The 
mineral wealth of the country is enormous. Capital will 
be freely forthcoming, if only there is certainty of its 
security, and the increase of activity in the mining 
industry is promising to demand largely increasing supplies 
of labour and to add wealth to the country. Very wisely, 
the Government sees that it is necessary to develop the 
country by fostering railway enterprise, in the hope of 
exploiting the vast mineral wealth. In other in- 
dustries there is also hope. The cotton manufacturers 
seem to be recovering their position, and the new sugar 
taxation, even though unsound economically, promises to 
encourage development of the culture of the sugar-beet, 
thereby giving a fillip to the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests. Ifthere were time, Spain might right herself. 
But, unfortunately, the country is labouring under a 
financial incubus, the population is groaning under heavy 
taxation, and the Finance Minister knows not where to 
turn for extra revenue. If ever there were a case 
where the foreign bondholders might consent to forego 
a portion of their interest over a short term of years, 
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and accept scrip in its place, now is the time. 
Unfortunately the Bank of Spain and the French 
are so deeply committed in Spanish ventures of all kinds 
—the Bank of Spain’s assets consist of Government 
securities amounting to over 56 per cent.—that a cry of 
horror is raised at the mere suggestion, the hint of 
further taxation of securities. With the greatest difficulty 
the market has been sustained, and it has been impossible 
to liquidate the position, even though the French investors 
bought blindly a few weeks ago. Anything that has sug. 
gested a falling market for Spanish bonds has caused a 
cold shiver at Paris, and the weakness of the Madrid 
Bourse during the past few days has led to much mis- 
giving. Disaster at Paris is freely prophesied unless the 
Government can hold to its interest payments, and, more- 
over, it is argued that in this course lies the only chance for 
Spain to obtain capital for developments. The position is 
extremely difficult. Paris is forced, for the moment, to 
play the part of Shylock to save her own neck. Spain 
hardly knows which way to turn, and the mere mention of 
taxing the bonds held by foreigners raises such a storm 
that drastic remedies seem impossible. It is to be feared 
that when the Spanish Finance Minister makes his state- 
ment to the Cortes he will not easily point to a solution of 
the national difficulties, and the almost despairing tone of 
the speech of the Queen Regent in opening that assembly 
has, unfortunately, too much justification. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
The Japanese Loan Fiasco 


IT cannot be said that the Japanese loan fiasco came as a 
surprise to the City. Money is tight, but that was by no means 
the cause of the collapse, for there is a vast amount of capital 
waiting investment. The truth is that it was difficult to argue 
why Japan, without a tittle of foreign control, a nation just 
emerging from the unknown, should be allowed to borrow on 
terms which might well make several European States envious. 
Moreover, it was impossible to ignore the fact that borrowing on 
a large scale is imperative within the next few years, and that the 
optimistic financial statements propounded were quite delusive. 
So that when it was stated that only i2 per cent. of the loan was 
subscribed publicly, it was not unnatural that the market price 
should quickly go to a considerable discount. Even the under- 
writing seems to have been badly arranged and incomplete. With 
the best feeling towards Japan, it is satisfactory that she has 
learned so quickly that indiscriminate borrowing is not encouraged. 


Russian and other Loans 


The way is now clear for the other loans. The Moscow- 
Windau loan is doubtless well secured ; but here, again, it is not 
so much the present as the vast future requirements which come 
up for consideration. There is none too much confidence in the 
good faith of Russia. Political fears are at the bottom of 
it, and none will be more surprised than the great City houses if 
this Russian loan goes well. Monetary pressure may prevent It 
from being more successful on the Continent than were the loan 
suggestions last year, and it is noteworthy that French and German 
support is wanting, so that nobody expects that the British public 
will subscribe. On the other hand, a fairly favourable reception 1s 
likely to be accorded to the Mexican Five per Cent. loan. We 
believe the final details are not yet arranged, but it will probably 
be issued at about 98 per cent. It will replace other Five and 
Six per Cent. external loans, and the Government will save 
thereby. Mexico has certainly gained ground, financially and 
commercially, and the improvement is all in favour of the new 
loan. Argentina is still looking for a financial group to aid her, 
in spite of the protests that the loan negotiations are terminated. 
We find a resolute feeling in the City that no loan should be 
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granted until her finances are in better order and economies taken 
earnestly in hand. Unfortunately, the country seems only too 
willing to borrow freely, and the tendency must be checked. 


South Africans 


In respect to South African mines little can be said until the 


’ political situation is more clear. Nobody in the City, however, 


looks for war, and it is probable that we shall settle down again 
into a period of alternating rumours. There is little real ground 
for a rise in a market where intrinsic values are fully recog- 
nised, and a set-back seems the only preparation for an upward 
movement. On such a relapse, Kaffirs might be bought. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the overloaded and unsatisfactory position 
at Paris, we may be affected adversely from that quarter. There 
has been too much speculative buying both here and there lately, 
and the manner in which the dealers bought shares on Tuesday 
evening, in anticipation of the favourable news from Bloemfontein 
which did not come, could only mean that a further rise in the 
near future was impossible in any event. 

If we had to name the most promising mining section at the 
moment, we should certainly say it was the Rhodesian market. 
The influx of dealers from other sections, which has been notice- 
able lately, is due to the sanguine views expressed by the leading 
houses. Railway development will afford further facilities, and 
ere long prosperity will be the portion of the country. To some 
extent, of course, Rhodesians are influenced by Kaffirs, and 
naturally are involved in any political complications in South 
Africa. But already the distinction is becoming more noticeable. 
Last Tuesday, for instance, when every dealer loaded himself 
with Rand shares in view of the favourable political rumours, 
and so helped to bring about the sharp relapse of Wednesday, 
Rhodesians were only partially affected. It is idle to discuss 
merits too closely, for in the general rise, which we look for, any- 
thing may happen. But such shares as Selukwes, Globe and 
Phenix, and West Nicholsons, and, perhaps, Dunravens and 
V. V. Gwandas, may be bought, provided they are paid for. It is 
to be distinctly understood that we speak of none of these shares 
as more than “ promising,” and the effects of politics must not be 
ignored. 

Westralians and Copper 


There is no ground for satisfaction with the position of 
Westralians, and although there may still be further rises, it is 
advisable to leave the market severely alone. This we say with 
the full knowledge that more good money has been brought into 
the section, and that it is no longer so difficult to deal as it some- 
times was in the old days when the Bottomley and Whitaker 
Wright factions had it all their own way, and very limited funds 
were available. Values are often grossly inflated, and the market 
is far too “jumpy” for the public. If left to itself for awhile, 
prices will settle down to a more natural level. The leading 
houses may be expected to play for this shortly, and there is no 
reason why the public should be left at the top of the rise. 

Copper shares are to be avoided. This is not the place to 
discuss the position of the metal at length, but there is no doubt 
that consumers are able to “hold off” at the present high prices, 
and with the large quantities of “old copper” coming in the 
market and the increased yield observable elsewhere, the outlook 
isnot encouraging. The Americans have done their best to hold 
back the metal, and naturally enough, the Rothschild interests 
have been glad to aid them as far as possible in order to obtain 
the higher prices. But we can say distinctly that there is no 
alliance between the Rothschild and Standard Oil groups. One 
thing has been noticeable by the close observer recently. Several 
of the firms engaged in the recent copper share “boom” are 
transferring their attentions elsewhere, and generally speaking, it 
is distinctly harder to see support for the market, and more 
difficult to deal in many of the shares. To take Utahs as an 
example, the freedom of the market observable a little while ago 
has changed very decidedly. Holders of copper shares should 
consider the advisability of selling. The fall may not be sudden, 
and each fall may be followed bya rise, buta “ sagging” tendency 
1S Most probable, 
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Home Rails 


There has again been much speculation as to the position of 
the Metropolitan District Railway, and the market has professed to 
be sceptical as to the negotiations for the acquisition of the line. 
The negotiations, we can say, have not fallen through, and the 
group of companies is still arranging with the District directors. 
Something definite will probably be arrived at within the next few 
days. Metropolitans have recovered somewhat from the effects of 
the recent scare, due to the Great Central’s projected new approach 
to London. Even if they get it a substantial sum has to be paid 
to the Metropolitan. The last-named line has complicated matters 
pretty considerably, but the management has not done enough to 
cause the stock to fall still further. In regard to Great Centrals 
it is impossible to speak well. . Vast expenditure is ahead of the 
line, and it will be many a long day before there is a dividend on 
the Ordinary. Touching the Home Railway Market generally, 
prices are so high and the monetary outlook so uncertain that 
confidence may easily be exaggerated. But trade continues good, 
and traffics improve, and under the circumstances the dearth of 
high-class investments seems likely to overcome the obstacles to 
advancing prices. 

Russian Oil 


It is not at all improbable that an upward movement will 
shortly be attempted in the shares of the leading Russian Oil 
companies. The great railway developments of Russia will offer 
a wider field for the consumption of astatki, or petroleum dregs, 
and prices promise well. Moreover, owing to the need for obtain- 
ing loans, the Russian Government is smiling upon foreign 
capitalists, and the recent concessions of rights to explore in 
Trans-Caucasia and to acquire lands on the fields have some 
value. In the long run, we think, the oil movement will be over- 
done. But meanwhile, the financial groups controlling the leading 
companies are strong, the returns likely to be good for some time, 
and the best shares are quite worth holding for a period. 


Allsopps 


It is amusing to find the market casting about for excuses for 
the firmness of Allsopps. The truth is that a rise is about due. 
There is the possibility of dividend rumours ahead, and as a 
matter of fact there is good reason for an advance. The lager 
beer business is the “bull” point, and more will be heard of it. 
The new process, for which a patent is held, by which the beer 
can be produced perfectly clear and free from sediment, is the sole 
reason for the upward movement. The talk of amalgamation with 
any firm is mere romance, that much is certain. Allsopps may be 
bought as a good speculation, and at the present price there is a 
43 per cent. yield. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DELIUS CONCERT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WE have seen your reference to the Delius concert, in which 
you say :—“ Notwithstanding the zajudicious puffs which have been 
put about in advance concerning his (Delius’) compositions, pre- 
viously quite unknown, they pleased all discriminating hearers by 
their power, originality, and, in some cases, charm.” We think 
you must refer to some other concert. We were quite unable to 
attract the amount of attention to the Delius concert which it 
deserved, as our client would not give us any information for 
the purpose. Fulfilling our duty as agents, we attracted what 
attention we were able to attract ; but the concert certainly was 
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not puffed, and we made no statements that were not facts. 
The public do not arrive at the merits of anybody by instinct 
before having the opportunity of judging, and so long as we 
take all reasonable care only to circulate the truth, we do not 
think that we should be found fault with. We presume that you 
do not object to the merits of your paper being made known, and 
in every trade or profession we consider the best man is the man 
with the most honest energy. 
THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
(R. NORMAN-CONCORDE, Director). 
186 Wardour Street, W.: June 5. 


[Is not Mr. Norman-Concorde over-sensitive? Naturally, he 
thinks the course he adopted was the most advisable course, and 
he is obviously entitled to his opinion. Our musical critic took, 
and still takes, the opposite view. That is all. But it may perhaps 
be added, as a matter of detail, that our contributor had in mind 
not so much the information circulated in advance by Mr. 
Delius’s avowed agent as various newspaper paragraphs which 
appeared previously to the concert. When will admirers of a 
composer or an artist learn that the surest way to prejudice the 
critics and the public against him, and thereby to endanger his 
success, is to proclaim his merits in advance ?—ED.] 


OUR BRITISH WORKING-MAN 
Zo the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 

Please let fly a few shafts at the idleness of the British work- 
man. 

I have a son who is in a lawyer’s office in Manchester, and he 
has given me an interesting account of the way in which road 
repairs are conducted in that city. His office is situated in—Pink 
Street, I will call it. The roadway appears to be in a chronic 
state of invalidism ; it is always being torn up and put down again. 
The workmen—I really ought to write that word in capital letters— 
come at9 A.M. Two of them put up boards, three or four proceed 
to cook their coming meal. Then one comes out of the shelter 
with a pickaxe, which he uses leisurely. Then three appear on 
the scene, and give the lie to the libel that the end of this century 
is one of feverish haste. And so on all day, which is not a long 
one, so far as working hours are concerned. 

Now we all know that Manchester is in this matter no excep- 
tion. The same sort of thing is tolerated almost everywhere, and 
the ratepayer—what says he to it all? Cc. J. D. 

Cheltenham. 


POMPOUS PEDANTRY 
To the Editor of THe OvuTLooK 


Medicine and education have been characterised by a shrewd 
thinker as two great and vitally important realms of human activity 
which offer superb advantages to the charlatan. 

And not only to the charlatan, but also to the pompous pedant 
of windy phrase and muddy thought who thinks he has explained 
the stickiness of treacle by announcing that it possesses an in- 
herent and autogenous property of adhesiveness. And it is pain- 
ful to note that not a little of the work being done in even the 
healthiest and most hopeful advances of the New Education— 
that of Child Study—the attempt to fit education to the child, 
instead of the child to education, is disfigured by this sort of 
precious verbosity. 

In a paper recently published in a prominent journal by a 
Perpetual President of Child Study Societies I find the following 
new and profoundly original discoveries announced :—“ Mental 
aptitude, or potentialities for mental training, are indicated in 
children in whom we observe spontaneity of action easily con- 
trolled through the medium of the sense-impressions.” In other 
words, active and attentive children are apt to be bright ! 

But we are taken deeper yet into the inmost secrets of the 
child-mind. If this rare combination of faculties be “ accompanied 
by good imitative power with retention, indications of educable 
brain-power are distinctly present!” bright children with good 
memories “distinctly ” have a few brains. This is invaluable not 
merely as a profound aphorism, but because “educable brain- 
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power” is so rare in the young of the human species that it is of 
great pedagogic value to be able to recognise the feeblest indica- 
tions of its being “ distinctly present.” 

Yet another gem sparkles its way in, in spite of us. “Memory 
depends upon reactivity of previous impressions upon brain.” This 
confirms a smouldering suspicion of ours that memory somehow 
consisted in things “coming back” to us, probably through the 
medium of some part of the brain. But the triumphant illustration 
of the superb results to be hoped from the application of the 
Modern Scientific method to pedagogy, is the law which centuries 
of unscientific observation had never revealed to our admiring 
gaze. “In brain-fatigue the force expended in movements is 
small, and the total number of movements less.” 

Just to think that we have walked slower when we were tired, 
all our lives, and never recognised that it was due to “fatigue,” 
causing us inevitably to “expend less force” in our movements. 
In our ignorance we had supposed that it was simply because we 
were tired ; but the Perpetual President has shown us our error. 

One application of the Scientific method I should like to make 
on my own account, if I dared presume. That is, to estimate the 
“force expended” and “total number of movements” in those 
who have just read his paper. The essay closes with the doubt- 
less significant, but apparently disconnected, remark: “ Idiots 
often have repeatative movements, and but little freedom of 
action.” “The bearings of wich,” in Cap’n Cuttle’s immortal 
phrase, “ depends on the application of it.” MEDICUS. 


THE POET AND THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The letter of “ Philopoietes” on this great and burning question 
cuts one to the heart. Hence the appended parody, with apologies 
to Mr. Kipling :— 

THE PUBLIC 


Oh, the years we waste and the tears we waste 
And the work of our head and hand 

Belong to the Public that doesn’t read verse 
(And, probably, never will learn to read verse) 
Which it does not understand ! 


A fool there was and his youth he spent 

(Even as you and I !) 

Concocting rhymes that were excellent 

(If the Public had only perceived what he meant) 
But the Public can’t help its natural bent 

(No more than you and I !) 


Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil we lost 

And the beautiful things we planned 

Belong to the Public that doesn't buy verse 

(And has made up its mind it will never buy verse) 
Which it cannot understand ! 


The fool was stripped of some foolish pence 

(Even as you and I !) 

Which he might have foreseen if he hadn’t been dense, 
But fools, of course, have none too much sense, 

And, somehow, they suffer in consequence 

(Even as you and I !) 


Oh, tt isn’t the shame and it isn’t the blame 
That stings like a white-hot brand— 

It's coming to know that your verses won't sell 
(Seeing at last that they never can sel!) 

And beginning to understand ! 


A fool there was and he wrote with care 
(Even as you and I !) 
And he carried his work to a publisher 
(Who gave him an estimate then and there), 
And he dreams, at times, there are profits to share 
(Even as you and I !) 
T. W. H. C. 
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IN PRAISE OF ETON 


By an OLD ETONIAN 


«“ FLOREAT ETONA” has resounded through these last centuries. It 
was whispered in the Court of Elizabeth; it was shouted at 
Naseby ; the French ranks shivered at the onset to which it gave 
the signal at Vittoria ; and at Isandula our bravest bit the dust 
with the school cry on their lips. 

Coming back to the old school in after years is a wonderful 
experience. No one but an Etonian can realise what Eton is to 
him. It was our Mecca through childhood, our metropolis in boy- 
hood, and our lost Paradise in manhood, when time flings a soft 
veil over the petty vexations, and we can only remember the care- 
less joys of our school-time. 

Oh, the pride of attaining distinctions in Trials and of winning 
the Prince Consort’s prize. Though I never could play cricket, I re- 
member I brought off a catch that I should have missed nine times 
in ten, and won the final for my house by tworuns. A place in 
the boats, “choices” at fives and racquets and the Field colours, 
were better than the subsequent envied laurels of literature or the 
more substantial triumphs of political advancement. The influence 
of the place is over all Etonians, from the rowdiest little new boy to 
the “ swells” who can sit on the low wall outside the School Yard. 
The influence is half-unconscious, but, when looking back, it 
is realised, and that unprogressive curious Etonian scheme of 
education has fitted a score of generations to grapple with all 
kinds of ordeals and to bear the test of life’s struggle like English 
gentlemen. 

Though, in the happy phrase of Lord Rosebery, “Fourth of 
June passes quietly at Eton, because every day is a great day,” 
it is the occasion when in every clime the thoughts of all old 
Etonians hark back to the old school. Eton is, indeed, furnishing 
material for the future history of our country, with the Viceroys of 
India, Ireland, and Canada, and the Leader of the House, all 
engaged in steering the ship of Empire. 

Speeches at Eton, after all, are of little importance ; but it is 
curious how restricted is the range of themes. If Mr. Dooley or 
the spirited effusions of Mr. G. W. Steevens are too recent, there 
are Kipling and Lewis Morris to be drawn upon, as well as Max 
Beerbohm and the epistles of the Duke of Argyll. But, no; the 
old classical répertoire is delivered by nervous, graceful lads, who, 
however, put some spirit into the unhackneyed “ Rehearsal” by 
George Duke of Buckingham. 

Lord Rosebery’s little oration was very graceful, but almost too 
consciously airy. With a twinkle in his eye, he seemed to be 
watching the word-bubbles which he blew with such practised 
ease of voice and manner. He is a great political actor, who has 
a tendency to unbend so thoroughly that smaller men do not 
always realise the condescension, and are apt to underrate him. 
A testimonial should be presented to him and his sons for burying 
that traditional Duke of Wellington anecdote as deep as the 
oblivion in which is lost the popular tune of a dozen years ago. 

In the lovely Playing Fields, a cricket match affords an excuse 
for a delightful garden party. How pleased Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
Must be to see the Lord Chancellor enjoy himself, and it 
was a happy thought of the kindly editor of Punch to 
add to the enjoyment of a tiny maiden by explaining everything 
toher in his whimsical way. An Irish girl declared it was like 
Hurlingham only with more men, and we recalled the olden days, 
when the Wet Bobs used to display their freedom in wielding the 
willow, for it was regarded as a point of honour to hit hard and 
often whenever a rowing man played cricket. [Mem. for non- 
Etonians : the smallest Etonian is a man in his own eyes and 
those of his fellows. ] 

_ Inthe evening sunshine, the Thames flowed silvery between 
its green banks, with the historic pile of Windsor Castle towering 
up to the pale blue sky. The quiet majesty of the scene dumbly 
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told the story of England’s supremacy. Small wonder that an 
Australian mother felt her eyes brimming with tears as she re- 
solved that the three-year-old laddie slumbering in Brisbane 
should “come home to get his schooling where his father learnt 
to bea man.” That is how “Floreat Etona” is handed down the 
generations. 

The procession of boats is always a pretty sight, for the young 
crews wear bright-striped shirts, and the coxswains are attired as 
admirals, and have large bouquets resting on their knees. But 
the chief interest is in the Old Blues’ boat. Here are the names— 
Pilkington, Fletcher, Rupert Guinness, Sir John Edwardes Moss, 
Brocklebank, Gold, Serocold, Warre, and Colonel Ricardo. As 
they bend to their oars we remember the last verses of the Eton 
Boating Song :— 


“ Others will fill our places 
Dressed in the old Light Blue. 
We'll recollect our races, 

And still to the School be true, 
And youth shall blow in our faces 
As we cheer for an Eton crew. 


Twenty years hence this weather 
Will tempt us from office stools ; 
We may be slow on the feather, 
And seem to the boys but fools ; 
Yet still we'll swing together, 

And swear by the best of schools.” 


The Old Boys need not be ashamed of their form. But we look 
to the present crews to worthily maintain past traditions. Under 
Warre Eton is at her zenith. ‘ Floreat Etona, floreat florebit.” 


CRICKET MEMS 


THE Prince of Wales was very genial at Lord’s on Tuesday. 
He wore an M.C.C. rosette in his buttonhole, and conversed with 
great cordiality, as he smoked one cigar after the other. He told 
Dr. W. G. Grace he wished he could have seen him make a 
century, and told Mr. Darling that if England were beaten in the 
test matches it would only be by England’s sons. The Colonial 
team were delighted with his affability. The Duke of York kept 
rather in the background, whilst Lord Lichfield, Lord Pembroke, 
and Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane were all present. 


The first Test Match was not altogether a happy one. The 
Nottingham crowd deliberately “barracked” Dr. W. G. Grace 
and were enraged that Shrewsbury had not played instead of 
him. One of the amateurs plainly showed his scorn for his 
captain’s management of the bowling, whilst Storer was a complete 
failure behind the wicket. But Ranji made the game memorable, 
as he did at Manchester in 1896. The Australians were a level, 
powerful lot, never brilliant, but always steady and accurate. 
They took no liberties, but were openly upset if catches were 
missed, and they did not consider the attendance adequate for a 
test game. 


Captain E. G. Wynyard is the only cricketer who ever entered 
his name in the M.C.C. match-book as desirous of playing against 
the Australians. It has been an invariable rule to leave this eleven 
entirely to the Committee. But Captain Wynyard is a law unto 
himself, for when his county Hampshire has a match, though he is 
nominally its captain, he prefers to play in a scratch game at 
Oxford. However, he was selected to represent the M.C.C., and 
would not decline to play for England once more if he were 
asked. 





UMMER TRAINS DE LUXE of the INTERNATIONAL 
SLEEPING CAR COMPANY.—Royan ExpREss, direct to 
Royan, &c. ~ CARLSBAD Express, Bayreuth, Carlsbad, &c. LUCHON 
Express, direct to Luchon. ENGADINE Express, Coire, Lucerne, and 
Interlaken. Sup Express, Madrid and Lisbon. ViENNA—TRIESTE— 
ABAzzIA ExprEss.—Tickets and all particulars from 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 
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IN PASSING 


Lorp Lovat, who has just reached Omdurman after a hunting 
expedition in Abyssinia, is one of the most popular of the Highland 
chiefs. When at home in the North he always wears the kilt, and 
his interest in old Highland things is shown by the part he has 
taken in reviving Camanachd, that splendid ancient game of the 
Gael. He generally plays with the Beauly team, and he has 
justified his place among the best wielders of the “caman.” The 
Frasers of Lovat are among the few Highlanders who have held 
by the Roman Catholic religion, and to the late Lord Lovat is due 
in a large measure the founding of the Fort Augustus monastery. 


Lord Wharncliffe first realised the importance of being a good 
shot when he was on an expedition with Sir Samuel Baker. 
Addicted to enthusiasms, he organised a bazaar at Liverpool in 
aid of the Confederates at the time of the American War, and 
suggested that five shillings should be charged to see the beautiful 
Mrs. Prioleau. He owned two places far apart in England, each 
tich in legendary lore, the one Tintagel and the other the cave of 
the Dragon of Wantley. His warm-hearted kindness made him 
very popular as chairman of the Manchester and Sheffield—now 
the Great Central. 


Madame Adelina Patti-Cederstrom, who is singing at the 
Albert Hall to-day, is compiling her memoirs. In them she is 
sure to find room for the pathetic story of her repulse by Grisi. 
The little Adelina was then eleven years old and a popular child- 
vocalist. After hearing Grisi in New York, she impulsively rushed 
behind the scenes and held out a few flowers to the famous singer. 
Grisi pushed her aside in the roughest manner. It is quite pos- 
sible that they never met again. 


Laurence Alma Tadema, whom the Queen has honoured with 
a knighthood, is a naturalised Englishman, born in Holland. He 
became an artist in spite of his father, who wished him to adopt 
the legal profession. He has never visited Greece or Egypt, 
though he has painted scenes from those lands with such intimate 
knowledge. His recreation is music, and his delight is to be con- 
sulted on matters pertaining to the mounting of plays. His wife 
and daughter figure in nearly all his pictures, and he was elected 
to the Academy to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late 
Fred Walker. 


One of the most envied women in London is Lady Stanley, 
the wife of the best-known G.C.B. in the Birthday Honours List. 
In her very early years she won fame as model to Sir John Millais 
for the lovely girl in “The Letter.” As a painter of street arabs 
he is herself almost unrivalled, and few people can talk so 
brilliantly without affectation. She was engaged to the explorer 
all the time he was seeking Emin, and was married to him in 
Westminster Abbey. Her sister is married to Mr. Myers, the 
learned moving spirit of the Psychical Research Society. 


Teacher, preacher, professor, editor, lawyer, politician, the late 
Dr. Wallace had a singularly varied and remarkable career. His 
power of work easily surmounted the early difficulties which beset the 
path of the poor but ambitious Scot. As minister of Old Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, he set himself to broaden Scottish religious thought. 
His church was crowded by students and others interested in 
theological matters. He expounded advanced views with great 
freedom, and yet so that heresy hunters could not find a vulnerable 
spot. He also urged his views in press articles and in lectures 
from the Chair of Church History in the University. The interest 
all this occasioned in Scotland was immense, but the English 
public cares for none of these things, and he and his work were 
scarce known beyond the Tweed. In the end he found his 
ministerial position irksome, and resigned it in 1876. For a few 
years he was editor of the Sco¢sman ; but he was rather an exact 
thinker than a ready writer, and a further change to the English 
Bar was to a more congenial field. He was well over fifty before 
he was called, and no great success in the new field was possible. 
As a politician he is best known by his brilliant and damaging 
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criticism of Home Rule, during the Session of 1893, from the 
Radical standpoint, a criticism to the truth of which the present 
state of the Liberal party bears eloquent testimony. Full of wit 
and anecdote, he was in private life an entertaining companion 
and a lovable man. He was transparently honest and sincere, 
and incapable of meanness. 


Lord and Lady Minto are evidently on the alert in Canada for 
novel experiences with a spice of the adventurous. Rivalling 
Lady Aberdeen’s much-talked-of ride on a cowcatcher, their Excel- 
lencies, accompanied by Major Drummond, Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell 
and a guide, have run the rapids of the Ottawa River and the glides 
of the Chaudiére Mills in a rowboat twelve feet in length. “It 
was a mad, wild, exciting trip,” says an eye-witness, “and fortu- 
nate indeed were the party to escape with nothing more thana 
thorough wetting. Previous parties of water-chuters have found 
a crib well fastened together with chains more suited to their 
ideas of safety. Nevertheless Lady Minto and her companion} 
“enjoyed the fun immensely, while Lord Minto and Mr. Grenfel 
had ‘ never had a more thrilling experience.’” 


Boys are proverbially fond of live pets, but they are not 
generally encouraged at school. There are, however, exceptions to 
most rules, and to this rule Clayesmore School, at Enfield, is the 
exception. The boys of that school are allowed to keep dogs, and 
this week the school kennels were solemnly opened by the Countess 
of Warwick. Each boy has to keep his dog’s kennel in order, and 
to groom and exercise his charge. There is no reason why boys 
should not keep dogs, if it be convenient, but it would hardly be 
possible at a large school. Masters are, moreover, likely to 
remember that dogs can hurt, also fight. Still, if mischief is avoided, 
and the dogs are well looked after, it should prove a capital 
hobby. 


On Tuesday last an interesting celebration took place in the 
City church of St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey—the seven hundredth 
of the present series of weekly dinner-hour sacred concerts or 
recitals. The church was crammed, and an excellent selection of 
vocal and instrumental music was given. There is yet abundant 
life in one at least of the old City churches. 


From Genoa a correspondent writes :— 


DEAR OvTLOOK,—Genoa is looking so lovely at present that I 
could not refrain from sending you a few lines. Although the season 
proper is over, the town is very full. One of the theatrical events 
which ought to be chronicled was a performance at the Politeama 
Margarita of ‘* Othello,” in which Salvini played his old part, the 
younger Salvini playing Iago, and Signora Salvini that of Desdemona. 
To-day the Processione Corpus Domini was the great event, and the 
city, always picturesque, looked even more so with all its streets 
decorated and the windows hung with scarlet damask. The old 
palaces in the Via Garibaldi looked quite bright, the gay dresses of 
the women and the uniforms of the men added to the beauty of the 
scene. The whole city turned out to view the procession ; all the 
picturesque streets were thronged with a happy-go-lucky crowd, who 
jostled each other and indulged in repartee, but as soon as the proces 
sion appeared all was silent. 

The procession was led by children, followed by members of 
the different brotherhoods, Benedictines, Capucins, &c., most of 
them carrying those long candles, which in many cases seemed rather 
in the way ; all the tonsured heads were exposed to the glare of the 
sun, which, as is generally the case here, was merciless. The greater 
part chanted in a manner that, to put it mildly, was not melodious, 
and the poor banner-bearers were having a warm time of it. There 
followed a band of priests, each one representing a Genoese parish, 
then came the Archbishop of Genoa in his gorgeous robes, followed 
by bishops and cardinals, who heralded the approach of the ‘* Corpus 
Domini,” a magnificent casket of silver surmounted by the Host; tt 
was carried by bearers in black, and twelve men carried the beautiful 
canopy of white satin exquisitely embroidered with gold. During its 
passage there was dead silence, the greater part of the people 
kneeling until it passed. After it was over one was pelted with rose 
petals and other flowers, everyone being raised to a high pitch of 
excitement, 
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The “auld alliance” between France and Scotland, and the 
consequent intercourse between the two nations, were fruitful of 
many things ; but admiration for each other's manner of living 
was not among these. The French, in the olden days, spoke con- 
temptuously of the Scots men-at-arms as “ sacs 4 vin, et mangeurs 
de mouton” ; and the Scots on the other hand made some equally 
uncomplimentary remarks regarding the French allies who came 
to their assistance in Scotland. But the times have changed. 
There is a curiously significant paragraph in the report of the 
English Consul at Marseilles. He speaks of “a small but gradu- 
ally increasing consumption of Scottish oatmeal.” Whence this 
demand? Can it be that the French have been captivated by that 
essentially Scottish dish, oatmeal porridge? The oatmeal, says 
Mr. Consul Gurney, is retailed at 10d. per pound; but as it 
could be delivered at Marseilles by barrel of 220 pounds all charges 
paid, duty included, at the rate of less than 2}d. the pound, he 
thinks there is a distinct opening for business on a small scale. 
Ecosse, en avant / 


Here is a somewhat familiar friend in a new setting. The 
other day, at a certain British garrison, a great function was 
being held by a line regiment, and the officers were hospitably 
entertaining their friends at mess. Many ladies were present on 
the occasion, and among them was the wife of the Governor. The 
regimental musicians, sheltered in an alcove, 
discoursed sweet harmonies. One item 
especially pleased her ladyship, and she sent 
for the conductor. ‘“ Lovely air, Mr. Band- 
master. Play it again, please. And do tell 
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Mr. Justice Day has small patience with the word-spinner. A 
verbose junior was arguing a cargo case before him the other day 
at great length. At last his lordship rose from the bench and 
paced up and down, muttering to himself as the ceaseless patter 
went on. “And now, my lord,” continued counsel, “I have dealt 
with the question of full bags and empty bags.” Deep growl from 
the bench : “ What about wind bags?” 


Some years ago the biology class in a well-known college 
were studying the mating habits of birds. Instances of their 
striking conjugal fidelity were cited. Several species of partially 
tamed wild-ducks were, the Professor related, kept together in an 
ornamental enclosure. When the spring came nearly all paired with 
those of their own species ; but one fickle Mallard duck, tiring of 
her own mate, deserted him completely, and attached herself to a 
handsome Pintail drake. As the poor Pintail already had a wife 
of his own, this unsolicited preference embarrassed him greatly, 
and for some days he repelled her attentions with obvious indigna- 
tion. Finally, however, the siren triumphed, and the Pintail, 
deserting his own mate, eloped with the designing Mallard duck, 
and they began building a nest together. ‘ Now, gentlemen,” said 
the Professor, “you have here all the ingredients of a modern 
realistic novel—with the exception of the temporary virtue of the 
Pintail drake.” 


THE FRENCH ‘HYDRO ”’ 





me what its name is.” With honest pride 
suffusing his countenance, the wielder of the 
baton answered: “ Little thing of my own, 
my lady. It’s called ‘Fil/ the Pots with 
Beer, Boys /?” 


POPPIES. 


Poppy, blithest flower that grows— 
The bees that bend thy orange bloom 
Are silenced by thy wild perfume, 
And they leave thee in thy whispering rows 
Afar from any garden close. 
Children of our sunset skies, 

And dancing where the west wind blows 
Over mesas, hills, and flowering leas, 
You wander to the brink of seas, 

A vagrant with the wilful breeze. 
Free and wild, where men go not, 
The wilderness your favoured spot, 

You open wide your winsome eyes 

On Nature’s gorgeous mysteries, 

Content to grow, to gleam, and glow, 
Forgotten by the butterflies. 

By Grace Luce, in ‘‘ Southern Californian Verses." 





TO SLEEP 


Ah, Sleep, to me thou com’st not in the 
guise 
Of one who brings good gifts to weary men, 
Balm for bruised hearts and fancies alien 
To unkind truth, and drying for sad eyes. 
I dread the summons to that fierce assize 
Of all my foes and woes, that waits me when 
Thou makest my soul the unwilling denizen 
Of thy dim troubled house where unrest lies. 





My soul is sick with dreaming, let it rest. 

False Sleep, thou hast conspired with Wake- 
fulness, 

I will not praise thee, I too long beguiled 

With idle tales, Where is thy soothing 
breast ? 

Thy peace, thy poppies, thy forgetfulness ? 

Where is thy lap for me so tired a child ? 

From the “City of the Soul" (Grant Richards). 





PRESIDENT LouBeET. Now, my dear, at last ! 
down! This is what you want. 





i: 4 





How those mud baths have pulled you 


Humoristische Blittere 
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The 
SORRENTO 


THE sea is awake, 
And I hear the joy of his waking 
Where the waves break 
In tumble of lyrics and shaking 
Of Earth chords that mix in the music they make. 
And the wind—the invisible rider 
With invisible whip, 
Guider, misguider 
Of cloud and of wave and of ship, 
Laughing confider 
Of Morning, red dawn at her lip, 
Foam-wizard—scatters over the glimmering floor 
Hither to me, 
Where it falls, jasper heaps on the shore, 
The white dust of the sea! 
BENJAMIN SWIFT. 


IGNORANCE FOR ITS OWN SAKE 


Ir is pitiful to note with how irreclaimable a fatuity the 
world watches and acclaims the squandering by its in- 
tellectual trustees of its heritage of wonder. Indeed, its 
object would appear to be to find itself, upon its coming 
of age, void of the least means to enchantment, and 
pledged for evermore to the immutability of the obvious 
and patent, so loudly does it applaud every fresh act of 
vandalism of which it is the victim. So it will crowd the 
countless theatres of inquiry to gloat, chap-foolish, upon 
the anatomising of its ideals, will plume itself smugly 
upon the resolving under the dissecting knife of its most 
admired imaginative problems. 

To this pass does the vulgar itch for knowing lead us— 
that we come to consider disillusionment as the highest 
expression of truth; to consider the realism that most 
keenly presents the fruits of analysis, that demonstrates 
the constitution of the iridescence in the bubble, as the 
perfect art. What fools! O what fools! 

The general attitude towards life nowadays is one not 
so much of curious research or venture as of a haggard 
effort to make the time pass. We suffer from a plethora 
of knowledge, and it is the penalty of excessive knowledge 
that it must always be narrowing the conditions of dis- 
covery. Where we could formerly lose ourselves in the 
contemplation of a forest we must now analyse the insect 
on the leaf in order to the enjoyment of the least spiritual 
anesthesia. This is because of that itch for knowing— 
that bartering of our glorious birthright of wonder for the 
little mess of knowledge. 

We court our disillusionment. We have seen and 
applauded the resolving of the mythical; cried forward 
the explorers of the unknown ; clapped our hands over the 
weighing of the stars. We have wantonly countenanced 
the spending of the better part of our inheritance. Let us 
pause before it is all gone. Let us learn to unlearn— 
revert to a blessed ignorance—be content to ieave undis- 
covered the possible fact that angels’ wings are fitted with 
ball-bearings. What have we gained from the knowledge 
that Byron had red hair and a tendency to bodily grossness 
that he fought off with horrible mashes of lobster, potatoes, 
and vinegar? What have we gained from Mr. Watson’s 
opinion that Keats in his letters babbled and prattled the 
most ingenuous cocagne? Why have we crowned with 
laurels the man who has proved, to our dissatisfaction, 
that Shakespeare was a rather excessive sycophant ; a 
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bad husband and father; worst of all, a person of such 
shrewd business instincts as that he must convert his 
genius to only the uses of his material prosperity ? 
Shakespeare invented (or borrowed) his Sonnets in 
subscription to a contemporary artificial fashion. That we 
believe now ; and how have we profited by the damnable 
logic that has convinced us? ‘‘ Bare ruined choirs,” 
indeed, these forlorn wrecks stand: ‘‘ where late the 
sweet birds sang.” We are an illusion, a happiness, 
a wonder the less; and we applaud the clever trustee 
who has snatched another big slice of our inheritance, 
Poor mistaken fools! Revert ye, revert ye to the religion 
of ignorance for its own sake. BERNARD CapPEs, 


MEMORIES OF RUSKIN 


IT was a day to be remembered in June of last year. He 
was a picture: the long white beard ; the straggling locks 
of grey, behind; the half-stooping, half-erect figure, with 
all the signs of time-honoured age ; the feeble gait, a frag. 
ment of the once firm, decisive tread ; the long, thin, trem- 
bling, yet beautifully carved artist hands; the soft, sweet 
smile that spoke in volumes ; the eyes that lived and blazed 
with human love; and then, the courtly, chivalrous bow 
to our lady companion, which bespoke the mien and 
character of one of Nature’s gentlemen. 

We could not help contrasting the Ruskin of that day 
with the Ruskin of a few years back. Then he was the 
Great Teacher. ‘‘ What course of study should one pursue 
in order to become a respectable painter?” So he was 
asked. ‘‘Do you wish to become an artist?” said Mr. 
Ruskin, laying stress on the last word, as if, no doubt, to 
apply it in its fullest extent. ‘‘ Do you wish to become 
an artist?” ‘I do, sir.” ‘* Then paint everything |” 

On another occasion, when our pupil-friend had called 
at Brantwood one morning, he found Mr. Ruskin, with his 
secretary, going through the morning’s letters. The latter 
had opened, and was perusing, what turned out to be a 
cadging letter written by a very illiterate person. Hand- 
ing it across the table to the Professor, he inquired what 
kind of reply should be sent. One glance down the column 
of mutilated English, then came the answer : ‘* Write and 
tell him to learn English grammar!” 

Again, on another occasion, Mr. Ruskin was taking a 
morning walk down the road, in front of Brantwood, when 
he discovered a lady seated on a camp-stool taking a 
sketch of the house. The professor, with that courteous 
grace which is so intensely his own, addressed the lady, 
inquiring her reason for choosing the house in question 
for her subject. She frankly answered that, inasmuch as 
it was the house of the famous John Ruskin, for whom, as 
an art critic, she had the sincerest admiration, she naturally 
desired to take such a sketch. ‘‘ Had the lady ever seen 
Mr. Ruskin?” ‘‘No, indeed; if she had, she would 
have deemed it one of the greatest privileges of life.” 

‘*Then, Madam, if you care to follow me, I will show 
him to you.” 

In a twinkling the stool and easel were packed up, and 
the artist eagerly following her guide. 

To her surprise and gratified astonishment he led her 
up the drive to the house, and entering, bade his guest 
follow, which, nothing loth, she readily did. On marched 
the stranger into the drawing-room, then, placing his back 
to the fireplace, a familiar attitude, he exclaimed, to the 
amazement of his companion : 

‘** Now, what do you think of Ruskin?” 
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The lady was the wife of a well-known M.P. 

Again, another reminiscence. Some years agoa certain 
artisan had been guilty of perpetrating some compositions 
which he was pleased to call poetry. Not being able to 
find a publisher he decided to bring his collection out 
by subscription—provided, of course, the necessary sup- 
porters were forthcoming. He sent circulars to readers 
and students of poetry, to Mr. Ruskin among them, 
enclosing a stamped, directed post-card for reply. In a 
few days the answer came. 

‘Certainly not. Mr. Ruskin would set poets to work, 
not working-men to rhyme.” 

Though written in the third person, it was unquestion- 
ably in the hand of the great prose-poet, and the luckless 
author had no difficulty in disposing of the postcard for a 
good round sum. 

The Ruskin as we found him in June 1898 was but a 
glorious shadow of the once fearless, uncompromising 
champion of the Right, the mighty substance that was 
freely given for the benefit and uplifting of his fellow-men. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 


THE PRODIGAL 
By Albert Kinross 


ONE midsummer evening towards the hour of eight an elderly 
gentleman turned aside from the crowded Strand and entered the 
courtyard of the Hotel Cecil. Carefully scrutinising the gaily 
attired ladies who, accompanied by their friends and relatives, 
were taking the air before the main entrance, the stranger 
reluctantly ascended the front steps, and making his way into the 
office inquired for a certain Mr. Venancio Saracondegui. To this 
the clerk in attendance made answer that no such person was on 
the hotel books, adding, when questioned for a second time, that 
the elderly gentleman was himself at liberty to search the visitors’ 
list, which he thereupon threw open for his senior’s inspection. 
After a fruitless search, conducted amid the elbowings of guests 
from both hemispheres, the gentleman gravely announced that 
his friend, Mr. Venancio Saracondegui, would doubtless arrive at a 
later hour, and that meanwhile he would descend into the basement 
and there partake of that /ad/e d’héte dinner for which the establish- 
ment was deservedly famous. 

The elderly gentleman was as good as his word. Bidding the 
clerk good-night, he handed his hat of finest Panama straw and 
the white umbrella that, during the dog-days, was his inseparable 
companion, to a servile attendant, and followed a second and more 
imperious minion to a vacant seat. 

The only other occupant of the small table at which he now 
found himself was a middle-aged gentleman in evening dress ; a 
personage whose extreme diffidence of manner made of him an 
object painful to contemplate for any period not strictly defined and 
limited in advance. From this individual’s bearing, the reposeful 
richness of his costume and the elegance of their surroundings 
notwithstanding, the elderly gentleman, with a shrewdness that 
was one of his leading and most admired characteristics, im- 
mediately concluded that he was dining in the company of one 
who, despite the deceptive glamour of externals, had so ordered 
his life as to have failed conspicuously in the more passionate of 
his ambitions. Nor was this impression dispelled when the 
middle-aged gentleman, in reply to a courteously worded request, 
handed his senior the cruet, which hitherto he had entirely 
monopolised, with a deprecatory smile, and as one detected in an 
act of unwarrantable presumption. 

“You will forgive my troubling you,” said the later arrival, 
anxious not to inflict unnecessary pain upon his board-fellow, 
“but my medical man has always insisted that a judicious use of 
mustard during the midsummer months will do much to counter- 
act the surface violence of the day’s temperature. The remedy, 
you will observe, is based on the homceopathic principle of like 
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curing like. My doctor also recommends the practice of light and 
sparkling conversation during the absorption of one’s nourish- 
ment. ‘You will, therefore, pardon me if, during the progress of 
this repast, I address you in the manner indicated ?” 

To this the middle-aged gentleman with the diffident air 
responded by a pathetic smile. “1 fear I am but poor company,” 
he said, “yet if it will in any way promote your digestion—the 
phrase, I fancy, is the correct one—pray sparkle to your heart’s 
content.” 

“Your kindness,” hereupon replied the owner of the white 
umbrella, “touches me to the quick. It shall not go unrewarded. 
Later, unless you have other engagements, I shall feel honoured if 
you will join me in a cup of coffee and a cigar.” 

The middle-aged gentleman’s gratitude was expressed in an 
undistinguishable murmur. 

“And further,” resumed his companion, “while we discuss 
these delicacies, to show how much I value your sympathy, I shall 
esteem it a privilege to unfold to you the story of my life. I had 
a son——” 

“And I a father,” sadly interposed the gentleman in evening 
dress. 

“ You interest me,” observed the other, “more—more than I 
thought was possible,” he concluded with an unsteady voice. 

“ Much as it distresses me to cause you so much emotion, I 
too cannot but view with satisfaction the extreme regard you have 
paid to the directions of your medical adviser—for it is to these 
alone that we owe the beginnings of what I trust will prove a life- 
long friendship. Have I your assent when I consider it advisable 
that we hurry through the remaining dishes of this excellent repast 
in silence ?” 

“Certainly not!” broke out the elderly gentleman with some 
heat. 

His junior was quick to apologise. “I only thought,” said he, 
“that the sooner we arrived at the coffee and cigars, to say nothing 
of the autobiography you had promised to narrate, the better pleased 
you would be. That is all; and if my proposition in any way sug- 
gested a careless disregard of your health, pray forgive an eager- 
ness that you yourself had stimulated beyond my control. I am 
willing to remain here to the end—to the last raisin if you so order 
it,” concluded the middle-aged gentleman in crestfallen tones. 

The older man softened at this address. ‘Yours is a noble 
heart,” said he, “a noble heart—of that I am convinced; and if 
you will assist me to sparkle while I encounter the more dangerous 
of the viands that are set before me, I shall be delighted to keep 
silence while engaging the safer varieties. Rest assured that your 
anxiety had not been misinterpreted.” 

The gentleman opposite was visibly impressed by his com- 
panion’s ready and tactful explanation of the awkward position 
into which a respectful impatience had betrayed him. “If I had 
always had the support of such firm, and at the same time kindly, 
guidance, my life, it seems, might have been otherwise. Even at 
this very moment, or rather until 7 o’clock this evening—but why 
recall the past?” and the middle-aged gentleman abruptly termi- 
nated his reflections, and indulged in a profound and anguished 
sigh. 

“This,” said his companion, whom the advent of the heaviest 
of the seven courses had visibly disturbed, “is neither ‘light nor 
sparkling” Have you lately had adventures that will bear telling 
within earshot of the next table?” 

“Beyond travelling in a third-class compartment of the 
Underground Railway with a first-class ticket, I fear that my life 
has latterly been uneventful,” replied the gentleman opposite, with 
an unsuccessful smile. 

“You do not drink?” asked the other. “ Drink, I have been 
given to understand, frequently leads the devotee into strange 
places. If myson had not deserted me many years back, I should 
most certainly have impressed upon him the virtue of moderation.” 

“Even that refuge is denied me,” rejoined the other sadly, 
“ and the conclusion of your little speech again reminds me of my 
own lost opportunities. We will, therefore, with your permission, 
sparkle without calling on the resources nearest to hand, In this 
week’s issue of Punch there is a joke that will amuse you. May I 
repeat it?” 
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For answer, the elderly gentleman inquired whether the jest in 
question referred to the vicar and his intoxicated parishioner. 

“Alas, yes,” replied he opposite; “but there is also 
another——” 

“?Arriet and her fiancé?” 

The middle-aged gentleman’s face fell. 

“ No matter,” resumed his companion, “I have now reached a 
position of comparative safety, and unless you prefer a continuance 
of our present desultory attempt at gaiety I shall finish the rest of 
my repast in silence.” 

To this the other consented with a happy smile, and it was not 
till some fifteen minutes later, when the pair were again united 
over their coffee in a secluded corner of the hotel courtyard, that 
the elderly gentleman again spoke other than in monosyllable. It 
was then that he unfolded 


The Story of the West India Merchant and his 
Undutiful Son. 


ART: THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH—II 


To return to Knightsbridge and its ‘‘ Youthfulness.” I 
am afraid that to the present generation of art critics 
the hall-mark of the younger men must be a kind of slap- 
dash facility, an airy confidence born of close following 
in other people’s steps, as in the horrid pseudo-Sargent 
here displayed by Miss Cecilia Beaux. One fine master- 
ful sketch there is in the exhibition, a lady in black, by 
Douglas Robinson, a work of real majesty and charm, 
but for the most part these facile painters seem to delight 
in proclaiming that never for them was the world made 
new, that their eyes accept everything as a matter of 
course nowise miraculous. zl admirari is their detest- 
able artistic motto. The very antipodes of such work, 
and in my opinion the finest picture of the exhibition, 
is Mr. Tom Graham’s Italian girl. It would seem 
the stalest of stale subjects were I to describe the 
picture, but to the painter it was evidently fresh enough 
and wrapped in poetry. The modern artist quickly 
loses the virgin delicacy of his eye. By approximate 
shots made in the shape of cheap illustrations he 
rubs the bloom off every subject. This picture, on the 
other hand, seems the record of an awakening sense 
of sight : you feel the grey shimmer of the gauze with the 
fascination of beauty revealed for the first time, inexplic- 
able, a freak of magic, and the artist feels his way through 
the picture with a touching inexperience, fumbling as in 
a world without rules to guide him—a kind of fairyland, 
fit abode for the child with the shy, pensive face, with 
whose vague thoughts he seems in sympathy. Oh! when 
one thinks of the children that have been perpetrated by 
the successful painters of the Newlyn school! I know the 
face is out of drawing, that one of the fingers is deformed. 
I don’t carea rap. The picture remains one of the fine 
ones of the epoch, original, not to be included in any 
category. To see thus is to make life exquisite in what- 
ever circumstances of sorrow, and to enable another to 
see thus is to place him hopelessly in your debt. It is 
interesting that three painters in this exhibition have 
wished, by painting blurred pictures of people at pianos, 
to challenge comparisons with a sister art in its power of 
evoking at will a nameless mood of reverie, definite but 
indefinable. Mr. Graham’s picture has this power. 

It may be said that this picture owes much to the 
effects of time. I do not think so, but any movement 
that has for its object the burying of the works of certain 
painters for the period of thirty years will find in me a 
cordial sympathiser. It will also be urged that to rank 
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so highly an admittedly imperfect work argues defective 
equipment in the critic, a lack of appreciation of con. 
structive draughtsmanship. This may be so, but in this 
connection it is a fact to observe that the picture is at 
present owned by Mr. John S. Sargent. 

Two most interesting works are sent along with other 
inferior ones by Mr. Chase—‘‘ The Japanese Print,” a 
little thin and papery, creditably sustains comparisons 
with Mr. Graham’s picture; the face is painted with 
exquisite care. The other, ‘‘ Hide and Seek,” is better 
still, an inspiration not unworthy a friend of Whistler, 
The empty room, with the children so absorbed in their 
play, is painted with a sobriety that emphasises the 
silence with which the little figure tip-toes across the 
slippery floor towards the crack of light gleaming in the 
dusk from the portiére. It is a passage from life not to 
be forgotten. 

There are other good things—there is the strange 
spectacle of three good portraits all together, a thing 
against every academic rule. They are by Messrs, 
Guthrie, Greiffenhagen, and Francis Newberry. There 
are good things in the black-and-white room, but the 
watercolours are pretty bad. There is also a collection of 
symbolist pictures wonderfully like one another, but painted 
by four or five different persons whose names begin with 
Mac. I once went through a dreadful exhibition of the 
Rosy Cross at Paris made up of this sort of thing, and 
wish to record my entire scepticism. I would not be 
understood as welcoming this freakishness. 

EXHIBITOR. 


MOZART AND DONIZETTI 


ReEcENT performances at Covent Garden, within a few 
evenings of one another, of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” 
and Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia” served to remind one how little 
mere form has to do with the vitality of a work of music. 
For in this case, so far as form goes, one may say that 
the advantage actually rests with the inferior master. In 
respect of its actual structure, ‘‘ Lucia” approaches more 
nearly to that of our modern operas than does the earlier 
work. That is to say, the convention adopted has pro- 
gressed in Donizetti’s case a stage or so further. All 
opera, ancient or modern, involves convention of course. 
The Wagnerian convention is merely more reasonable than 
the Donizetti convention. The unities are a little better 
observed, and the incongruities are not quite so noticeable. 
But the purely conventional character of the whole thing, 
considered in the abstract, is not to be denied. So far as 
mere form goes, it is but a step after all from the Mad 
Scene of ‘‘ Lucia” to the Liebestod of ‘‘ Tristan.” Con- 
sidered from the formalistic standpoint alone, ‘‘ Lucia” 
might be as great a work as ‘‘ Tristan” on the one hand, 
or ‘* Don Giovanni” on the other. 

In some respects, indeed, as regards its form ‘ Lucia” 
is much more modern than is commonly admitted. There 
is more than a suggestion of the leading motive, for 
instance, in the manner in which certain of its themes are 
employed in the course of the action—as when a phrase 
from the love duet in the first act is later on introduced in 
the Mad Scene, when Lucia is thinking of her lover. Like- 
wise Donizetti’s music is in many instances quite admirably 
dramatic. The thing may be done in a more or less half- 
hearted manner. Too often you get passages which the 
composer has not troubled to square in the least degree 
with the situation of the drama. But generally speaking 
the assertion so often made that there is no congruity 
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at all between the words and music of Donizetti by no 
means applies in the case of ‘ Lucia.” As a rule the 
music alone would give you a very fair notion of the course 
of the action. As regards the Mad Scene, of course, the 
music is frankly florid and light-hearted. But this involves 
no incongruity, since Lucia, like Ophelia, is frivolous in 
her delirium, and unconscious of her woes. In respect 
of such details as these ‘‘ Lucia” is much less open to 
criticism than is often supposed. 

Imagination goes far in music, and no doubt it has 
helped greatly in ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” Mozart gives us a 
delightfully expressive air—delightfully expressive, that is, 
in a strictly general sense—and you are bidden forthwith to 
admire the subtle skill with which the musician has con- 
veyed by sounds the very soul and image of the particular 
personage of the drama who is concerned. In most 
cases nothing probably was further from Mozart’s simple 
unsophisticated thoughts than such subtleties as these. 
The same is often said in the case of Handel. But the 
fallacy is usually capable of amusing disproof in his case 
when it can be shown that an air found so wondrously and 
intimately expressive as it has come down to us, was 
originally devised by Handel to fit another situation 
altogether. Not that I would deny that music is capable 
of the subtlest characterisation of this kind. I merely 
maintain that it was left for a later composer than Mozart 
or Handel actually to accomplish, with more developed 
resources, what they did not, in point of fact, achieve and 
probably never attempted. You need go no further than 
“Die Meistersinger” to realise the difference between 
real musical character-painting and that of the purely 
imaginary kind which super-subtle modern critics discover 
in Mozart and Handel. 

In certain matters of this and other kinds, then, Doni- 
zetti and Mozart are much nearer to one another than is 
commonly affirmed. And yet the immeasurable difference 
in our estimates of their works! Donizetti to-day is dead 
beyond all possibility of resurrection ; Mozart is good for 
as many centuries as the art of music itself endures. And 
this for the simple reason that, apart from all questions of 
form and detail and other inessential matters, the actual 
quality, the specific content, so to speak, of his music is 
so incommensurably greater. H. A. S. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


“THE HEATHER FIELD ’’—‘‘ THE COWBOY 
AND THE LADY” 


It is no doubt the natural result of a long endurance of 
fustian and commonplace, and therefore rather to be com- 
mended, but the revolt of many good aspiring people, 
allearnestly pursuing a literary drama, is leading us into 
another extreme as weariful. Here, for example, is 
“The Heather Field” of Mr. Edward Martyn, presented 
first at the Antient Concert Rooms in Dublin, at the 
performances of the Irish Literary Theatre, and intro- 
duced to London at Terry’s on Tuesday afternoon. It 
Were pleasant to say that Mr. Martyn had ‘‘ done it this 
time,” but we don’t think he has. It is not that he is 
Over-daring, or unconventional, or any of those things 
which the Daily Telegraph used to impute to Dr. Ibsen 
and his works; it is merely uninteresting in a degree 
which the admirable acting of Mr. Thomas Kingston, 
Mr. Ben Webster, and Miss May Whitty might not 
mitigate. An Irish landlord, named Tyrrell, desires to 
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reclaim a patch of bog, ‘‘ the Heather Field,” and thereby 
benefit himself, and next his tenants. His wife is un- 
sympathetic, and he hates her. He pursues his ideal 
against all remonstrances. His wife seeks to have him 
locked up, but a disagreement between doctors leaves 
him free to complete his ruin. 

The story is told, so far as one can gather from the 
front, in excellent English. Excellent is the acting, 
notably the Tyrrell of Mr. Kingston; the effect is mere 
monotony. There is no action to speak of, and after the 
first act ‘‘no anything.” Possibly one ought to read 
‘‘The Heather Field” to have any notion of its quality. 
So say its admirers, who do not seem to perceive that they 
give away their case. Itis cruel kindness to a new writer 
this growing habit of preceding his advent in the town 
by proclaiming him a genius on the housetops, and only 
plays into the hands of the Philistines, whose withers it is 
hoped that he may wring. It is worse, for it is uncritical. 
No doubt when one reads ‘‘ The Heather Field” one will 
share in the admiration of one’s friends. But, on 
the other hand, one may not. That is a fine passage 
in the ‘‘Ebb Tide” where Robert Herrick, tattered, 
shivering, and dead-beat, paces the inhospitable shore 
consoled by his tattered Virgil. But those old dear and 
dusty authors, with whom we make involuntary acquaint- 
ance at a tender age, do more for us than Robert Herrick 
knew. Not only speaking to the exile from Kent or 
Galloway of his own countryside, but leaving in the mind 
a certain righteous sediment of taste and proportion which 
is an antiseptic against the common tendency to go mad 
in the presence of small modern deities. Dr. Ibsen is a 
great dramatist who knows his business. But somehow 
you do not find Professor Jebb on his knees before the 
Doctor, while the exhibition, in a medical sense, of the 
Professor’s translation of ‘‘The Antigone” cured the 
worst case of Ibsenity in our experience. The patient 
recovered, ceased to call the author of ‘‘Ghosts” a 
prophet, and is now in excellent health. 

However, let Mr. Martyn, the poet, be good or bad or 
a point between, there remains but one test of Tuesday’s 
matinée. The play’s the thing, and, whatever its merits 
as a piece of literature, ‘‘ The Heather Field” does not 
act. Mr. Martyn is in good company. It is whispered 
that at the worst matinée in the memory of man, a de- 
lightful novelist who, yet living, is a classic, and two other 
‘literary cyarkters” were the authors. Quite illiterate 
people, on the other hand, may write excellent plays. 
Chess is a more intellectual pastime than Spoilt Five, but, 
my brethren, I would not have you of necessity bet on 
Mr. Blackburn if he engaged in Spoilt Five with Mr. 
Dooley. Let Mr. Martyn consider these platitudes with 
an equal mind, and if he repines at all, let him revile the 
medium which he has chosen in placing his ‘‘ Heather 
Field” on the stage of Terry’s Theatre—for that it is so 
cramped, so difficult, so much a question of knack—no? 
the reviewer. 

Elsewhere the past week has been illustrated by the 
revival of two old friends—‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” and ‘‘ The 
Gaiety Girl.” They belong to different epochs and appeal 
to tastes dissimilar. But as the most popular, and 
probably the best, of their kind, one hails them with 
delight, and hopes to return to them at a later season. 
Meanwhile ‘‘ The Cowboy and the Lady” demands the 
most cordial appreciation of every Britisher. From what 
one had read beforehand, one supposed ‘‘ The Cowboy” 
was a Colonial variety of our home-grown melodrama— 
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the Princess’s or the Adelphi—done in American. But as 
a contemporary lyrist has reminded us, you never know 
your luck, and in five minutes after entering the Duke of 
York’s one perceived the vanity of that foreboding. For 
the thing was what some people like to call ‘‘a revela- 
tion.” One could have desired no more curious contrast 
with the matinée at Terry’s. No one will pine to read 
“‘The Cowboy and the Lady,” excepting to note the 
measure of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s adroitness as a playwright, 
and to estimate how far he shares in the debt we owe to 
Mr. Nat Goodwin and his extraordinary company. Here is 
no piece of literature, but a mere fastiche of Bret Harte in 
three acts; and for our entertainment we prefer to read Bret 
Harte. The scene is ‘‘out West”; we have cowboys, a 
“‘dude,” their ‘‘ boss,” murderous half-breeds, duellists 
who appear uninvited at bails and propose to ‘start 
pouring hot lead round the feet of people who argue with 
them,” a young girl (like Melissa Smith), the ward and 
protégée of a camp which has lynched her father, beautiful 
ladies, with blackguardly husbands, from the best Eastern 
society, a murder, and a Quixotic confession on the hero’s 
part to save the heroine, and a comic trial with justice 
triumphant! You would not think, would you, that these 
were the components not only of an excellent acting-play, 
but of an excellent piece of art as well? Yet ‘‘ The Cow- 
boy ”’ is both. There are no dull moments, and there were 
several moments when even the sullen ranks of the re- 
viewers could scarce forbear to cheer. 

It is difficult to say how much is not due to the acting. 
Mr. Goodwin is, by common admission, one of the best of 
living comedians. Miss Maxime Elliott, beside her pre- 
posterous good looks, has another trifling advantage in 
her obvious intelligence and that indefinable gift which we 
agree to label charm. So has Miss Gertrude Elliott. Yet 
what distinguishes this production is less the excellence of 
any individual than the excellence of all. Over the whole 
performance there was the same perfect ease and buoyancy 
and proportion. It put one in mind of the performance of 
some excellent fifteen at football, the four three-quarters 
passing and taking passes with the ease and precision 
and—in the football, which is also the theatrical, sense— 
the unselfishness which comes of knowing the game and 
one another’s play. Whether or no that extra drop of 
nervous fluid which an American critic of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold claimed for his countrymen is a possession of 
practical service, on the stage it holds an audience. At 
the door on my way out I encountered a popular play- 
wright. ‘‘If one English actor or actress had played as 
they were all playing, we should never have heard the end 
of it.” Thus a writer for the English stage whose experi- 
ence is unclouded by a single failure. Y. B. 


THE GUILDHALL MASQUE 


THE Art Workers’ Guild, which is a singularly active organisation, 
should be congratulated. It desires to demonstrate two things— 
love of London and of the arts. To illustrate both, the members 
intend to present a masque, which is a curiously interesting and 
highly creditable restoration of an old-fashioned custom and quaint 
conceit. The masque was for years the bauble, the plaything, 
of the Court and the rich; extravagant, fostered by artists, 
cherished by the fastidious, the learned, and the precise as an 
occasion for sarcastic reflections, humorous and facetious dialogues, 
merry tales, and jovial songs. In England the masque was much 
enjoyed by King James I. Ben Jonson wrote, Inigo Jones de- 
signed, for it. The best professors sang the songs; while the 
King and Queen frequently led the dances and played leading 
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parts, accompanied by their lords and ladies ; and the “ Satyres, 
Fooles, Wildmen, Antiques, Pigmies, and Beasts,” as Bacon has 
it, cut capers, with wild and extravagant gambols, often audacious, 
and sometimes tempestuous and noisy, Twelfth Night and Shrove 
Tuesday being the usual occasions. The last masque known to 
have been played of any moment was “ Love’s Triumph through 
Callipolis,” in 1630, by Ben Jonson, the king of the wits and revels, 
The spirit of the masque died with him ; and while later the drama 
absorbed some of the beauties of these entertainments, the play- 
house proper was absolutely barren of scenery or artistic display, 
Shakespeare was played before a simple curtain-rag. 

“ Beauty’s Awakening ” 1s the title of the present masque, to be 
performed on June 27, 28, 29, and 30 at Guildhall by special per- 
mission, and it was composed by members of the Art Workers’ 
Guild, a society of architects, artists, and decorators, known by 
the quaint old-time nomenclature of “craftsmen.” The costumes 
are designed and the curious parts are mainly impersonated by 
them. However, Mr. Malcolm Lawson composed the music. Mr, 
Arnold Dolmetsch, with his interesting musicians, accompanies 
some of the old English songs, lyrics, and madrigals. 

Under the title of “ Petite Mystification” at the International 
Show Mr. H. Wilson’s sketch design for the remarkable stage has 
been successfully concealed. The allegory that will be performed 
on this stage is briefly: Trueheart the Seeker, as the usual 
Knight, to secure the hand of Fairmond, the Sleeping Beauty, cuts 
his way through forests of difficulties, and falls at the foot of the 
Tree of Knowledge. While asleep, visions of the Beauty appear as 
in a dream, with Malebodea and the various lamps of sacrifice— 
Power, Truth, Life, Memory, Beauty, Obedience—asleep around her. 
His broken sword is exchanged fora new one. Hope and Fortitude 
then offer encouragement in dumb show, as the only real speech 
is by the prolocutor, Mr. Selwyn Image. The dragon Aschemon 
appears, who is killed by the Knight. Beauty is awakened with a 
kiss, following a song likely to be remembered long after the play— 
a song of exquisite, captivating charm. The Grand Procession, 
which is one of the main features of the masque, includes all the ten 
leading cities, from Thebes, attended by Rameses II., to Oxford, 
attended by William of Wykeham. 

The humorous point of the play turns on the artistic ignorance 
of London, who is conspicuously absent from the procession of the 
fair cities, but who is restored in triumph finally, after much 
tormenting by the eight demons, which is distinctly unfair ; they, 
being artists, typify largely those who are in no small degree 
responsible for the poverty of his claim to gentle consideration in 
the realm of art. 

If there be any financial profit from the Show, it goes to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund ; if it be a loss, “the poor artists” pay. 
A limited number of tickets can be secured by applying to the 
Secretary, Mr. Massé. 

From a host of excellent names we select the following whose 
writing of verse and text have kept them alive for the last six 
months patiently formulating the details of the inception of Mr. 
Walter Crane—Messrs. Harrison Townsend, Selwyn Image, C. W. 
Whall, Lewis Davis, H. Wilson, and C. B. Ashbee. 

SAMUEL HOWE. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
A FIRST NIGHT 


THERE is no function, social or other, at which are to be met so 
many representatives of every rank of society, from the highest to 
the humblest, as at a first night of one of our theatres. Here an 
exquisite fresh from the deau monde sits cheek by jowl with the 
Bohemian, the cut of whose clothes is amply compensated for by 
the possession of brains often denied to his more materially fortu- 
nate brother. Leading lights of every artistic calling swell the 
ranks of the inveterate first-nighters, many of whom would as soon 
miss a Premiere as his or her nebulous chance of salvation. And 


there is some excuse for this craze indulged in by so many people, 
for there exists a wonderful fascination in this first unfolding of a 
man’s own ideas (when they happen to be his own !), this public dis- 
section of his work, apart from the general interest in the treatment 
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by the players themselves. There is an electrical feeling in the 
very air, a sensation as of suspense, which must act as a kind of 
stimulant to many. To the thinking spectator, too, there is a 
pleasing novelty about the fact that here no social rank makes 
much difference—he or she possessing an opinion and a tongue to 
voice it, can do so at will irrespective of name or station. True 
enough, Lady Vere de Vere sits below ’Ria from the Mile End 
Road, but not for this have her silvery accents any greater effect 
than the latter’s. How amusing it is, too, to watch that last row 
or two of stalls, filled with black and white figures; are they 
all bent on pleasure? No, far from it. Business and (according 
to each one) of an important nature brings them here. First 
nights are “no treat to them” as the song says; in fact, 
judging from their faces, it would be hard to hit on anything 
more likely to bore them to extinction. In looking at them a keen 
observer will remark something else—how astonishingly little 
attention they appear to give to the play. Watch closely, and at 
every striking point, every telling situation, it is the face of the 
great critic up there in a box that they seem to study. What for? 
Who can tell? We probably get the result of their observations 
in our morning paper on the following day. Between each act 
all these gentlemen are seen to troop out of their seats, like a file 
of “mutes” at a very expensive funeral. Not only in their clothes 
and silent ways do they resemble these symbols of a costly grief, 
but in expression too, as they slouch out with many an ominous 
head-shake to discuss the merits or demerits of the play over a 
glass. Some, too, come out to get an inkling of the proceedings, 
having slept the sleep of the just all through the previous act. 
These are generally old hands, and when they ask a question know 
what to infer whatever be the answer. Stifling a sleepy yawn, 
such a one says to a friend, 

“ Have a drink,” and between the sips, with a speculative air, 
“ What d’you think of it?” and the other critic, of a secretive turn : 

“Well, my dear fellow, if people will do these things, why they 
will, that’s all! Thirsty work, eh? Have another with me!” 

“Then you think it worse than his last ?” 

“Well, it couldn’t be that very easily. Hallo, old chap, you in 
front? Just been enjoying your amazin’ third act,” and he goes 
off arm in arm with the part-author. A short mental calculation 
brings the sleepy one to the conclusion that his recent companion 
has said something disparaging about the piece, but is a friend of 
the author ; therefore : ‘We have seen much fine work from this 
pen, but nothing to equal the masterpiece now, &c.” “ Always 
good enough to agree with,” mutters the sleepy young man, 
stifling another yawn. Between the acts the stalls present a scene 
of gay disorder. Everyone is out of place, visiting friends here and 
there, and behaving generally as though the theatre were a salon 
and not a place of public amusement. What a motley gathering 
it is, and how fearfully and wonderfully clothed! Here a lady of 
more years than wisdom in the choice of her garments, one who 
never fails to be present at the production of every play. She 
wears a green gown, with a large crimson velvet heart in front of 
the corsage. On her head is a turban of borrowed flaxen curls, 
over which are strewn at limited intervals metallic Brazilian water- 
beetles. She is talking at screeching pitch to a woman behind her. 

“Ah! we do miss the ‘monotone in Jaeger’; for my part it 
might be any night but the first without Adm.” 

“ Poor dear fellow,” echoes the neighbour in sympathy, “ how 
like a sandy satyr he always looked leaning over in that corner! It 
was as good as the play itself to watch him.” 

“Better very often, I should think,” snapped a sour-faced 
ingénue ; “ but who is it you’re speaking of ?” 

“ My dear,” said she of the Brazilian beetles, “he wouldn’t be 
of interest to you—he took no notice of very young women, because 
he didn’t understand them. However, he’s gone now.” 

Farther on are to be seen a little knot of well-known members 
of the profession “resting” at the present time, and looking un- 
commonly well on it, too. Says one of great beauty in the heavy 
sulky order :— 
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“Who's that in the box with Dibbs?” (mentioning a great 
critic), ‘The woman, I mean, looking as though she had been 
drawn through a bush backwards ?” 

“ Oh, that’s Mrs. Barron ; so we'll all know what to expect in 
the morning. Her girls were refused parts in this.” 

“ How weak of him to be influenced -——” 

“ He isn’t ; it’s only that she irritates him by harping on the 
weak bits. He really detests her, and she gains her ends by 
putting him ina bad temper. She positively insists on sharing 
his box. Clever woman !” 

“ How is it, dear” (to the sulky beauty), “you're not in this? I 
heard you were playing the part of that odious adventuress.” 

“So I intended—in fact, 1 rehearsed until the gowns were 
ordered; but you know I never wear anything but Jarette’s, and 
they were having these made at Merlotte’s. So I had to chuck up 
the part.” 

“ How annoying! What do you think of the piece?” 

“Lovely! But I think Hilda is too naughty in her part—don’t 
you?” 

“ Weird; but then no one ever expects much from her, she’s 
so beautiful !” 

“ D’you veally think so? D’you know I never cam think that 
pasty skin and goggle eyes beautiful.” 

A lady leaning out of one box into another :— 

“ Don’t ask me. I haven’t seen a bit of the piece.” 

“ Why, I saw you arrive quite early.” 

“ Possibly, but I’ve had my glasses glued on to Sally Merton’s 
new gown the whole of the first act—can’t conceive how she gets 
into it—can you? I’ve examined both sides minutely, and there’s 
not the faintest sign of a fastening.” 

“ Suppose the back or front would be too obvious! But didn’t 
you think Oldhall magnificent in this last act ?” 

“He might have been anything for all I know—that ridiculous 
old creature Lord Luton insisted on telling me all his domestic 
worries, and how extravagant Lucy was with her new electrical 
curling apparatus, and what would I do if I were in his place—as 
if I knew what I should do if I happened to be an idiot !” 

“You ought—I mean, how absurd! I suppose he left Lucy 
alone with young Tracy ?” 

“ Of course—the old silly—I merely kept him out of charity.” 

“ Yes ; you were once as young yourself !” 

“That’s quite beside the question! Anyway, I hope Lucy 
will remember it, and ask me down for Ascot week !” 

“T hope so, There’s the curtain!” 

“ Must at least see the last act—good-night !” 

“ Good-night, dear!” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE 


Tue International Sleeping Car Company announce their Train de Luxe 
services for the present summer. The Carlsbad Express runs daily to 
Frankfort, Bayreuth, and Carlsbad direct from Ostend in connection with 
the 10 A.M. services from London. The Engadine, Interlaken, and 
Lucerne Express will commence running from Calais on July 8 until the 
end of the season, in connection with the 11 A.M. services from London. 
A new Train de Luxe, to be called the Royan Express, will, from July 8 
until September 12, run from Paris (Gare d’Orléans) direct to Niort and 
Royan every Monday and Wednesday, starting at 7.50 P.M., corresponding 
with the 11 A.M. train from London. The Luchon Express will, as last 
year, leave the Gare d’Orléans every Tuesday and Thursday at 7.32 P.M., 
commencing on June 27. From July 22 until August 19 inclusive the 
Luchon Express will run on Mondays also. 

The above trains are composed exclusively of the Company's sleeping, 
restaurant, and baggage cars. The official guide of the Company, ‘‘ The 
Continental Traveller,” containing full particulars as to times and fares, is 
sent post free to intending passengers from the London offices, 14 Cock- 
spur Street. 





PLease Notge.—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morni 

pers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
S forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LonpoN, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
WHITE OF SELBORNE 


In the beautiful new edition of ‘‘ The Natural History of 
Selborne ” now being issued in parts by Mr. John Lane, the 
editor, Mr. Grant Allen, is probably re- 
serving his “ ell of pedigree ” for the last. 
He begins with the first letter, and has 
neither biography, bibliography, introduction, nor preface. 
Indeed he is extremely economical even of notes, and 
seems to hold that this classic of Natural History should 
. be served up as the epicure takes his grouse, ‘‘ simple of 
itself.” Yet Gilbert White, apart from his work, is a 
delightful subject to study. He belongs to that old- 
fashioned type of country parson that Wentworth Praed 
delighted to picture with a pen at once so loving and so 
witty. As both his father and his grandfather had been 
in the Church, he was full of the traditions of the Rectory. 
Then, as luck would have it, riches came in his way, and, 
refusing one living after another, he remained in The Wakes 
for the greater part of his life as practically the Squire of 
Selborne. Further, he never married and had no family 
cares. The only love passion ever attributed to him was 
for a woman equally typical of her day and generation, 
though she would be forgotten now but for a kind of im- 
mortality conferred by an unexpected power. She goes 
hand in hand down the ages with Miss Pinkerton, 
“the Semiramis of Hammersmith, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson, the correspondent of Mrs. Chapone herself.” 
In spinster days Mrs. Chapone was Miss Hecky Molso, 
and it is curious and even pathetic that eight years before 
his death, and twenty-four after her own marriage, White 
should address her by her maiden name in the famous 
letter from ‘‘ Timothy the tortoise to Miss Hecky Molso, 
from the border under the fruit wall.” Mrs. Chapone’s 
** Letters on the Improvement of the Mind” was a most 
popular book in its day—a work for schoolmistresses of 
the Miss Pinkerton type to swear by—as is proved by the 
fact that in editions of all shapes and sizes it adorns the 
twopenny box of many a bookstall even now. But the 
gifted authoress is more widely known as Thackeray’s butt 
than as the first and only sweetheart of Gilbert White of 
Selborne. It is not a very sensational love-story ; but, 
no doubt, it sufficed to add a gleam of sentiment to the 
old bachelor’s musings, and to give a starting-point to 
those back games and variations which we all like to try 
over again in fancy—though the game of life is played 
but once and no moves can be taken back. 





White’s Love 
Story 


Before there had been any ‘‘ Oxford Movement,” be- 
fore the ten times refined scruples of the late nineteenth 
century had been invented, a parson 
accepted the pleasures as he had to live the 
life of the country gentleman. And White 
in his youth was as much of a Nimrod as Charles 
Darwin ; for, indeed, whether a man be a scientific or a 
poetic student of Nature, a love of sport is usually the 
beginning of it. That was so with Izaak Walton and 
Thoreau and Jefferies, to take men of temperament very 
different from that of White and Darwin. ‘‘ On September 
21st, 1741,” he wrote to Barrington, ‘‘ being then on a 
visit and intent on field diversions, I rose before day- 
break.” He was then only twenty-one, but at seventy- 
two, though no longer addicted to shooting, he still 
loved to see his dog flush a partridge or a snipe. 
How easy it is to fancy the quiet little formal old man 
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riding an aged and favourite hack, the successor to 
Mouse, or walking the fields with his Blenheim 
at heel or ranging for game! He seems to have lived 
a singularly tranquil and serene life. ‘‘ With scarcely 
any vicissitudes save those of the seasons,” says the rela- 
tive who contributed an exceedingly brief yet really 
adequate biography to one of the early editions. The 
remark made by an aged contemporary and fellow- 
parishioner of his also helps us to realise the simple 
bachelor of The Wakes : “‘ He was a still, quiet body, and 
there wasn’t a bit of harm in him ; there wasn’t, indeed,” 
Natural history had been the pastime of his boyhood, as it 
was the study of his mature age, and he was a serious 
student well read in the authorities of his time, and in 
correspondence with many notable workers in the same 
field. That, indeed, constitutes the vital difference 
between him and Richard Jefferies, whose ‘‘ Gamekeeper 
at Home” has been so frequently compared with the 
‘* Natural History of Selborne.” The latter is what the 
author intended it to be—the model of a Parochial 
History. Hanger, lane, field, pond, and forest, they 
are laid definitely and clearly before you, so that Sel- 
borne parish is the most widely known in England. 
But Jefferies is ever trying to hide Coate from view. 
He does not succeed only because the place haunted and 
beset him so that he can scarcely think without the 
old summer days crowding back and bringing the water 
meadows and the pollards, the brook and the shining sun, 
the white clouds floating from the beloved downs over the 
wide landscape of tilth and pasture. Coate at the end is 
the sum of his work. But he would fain interpret it by 
means of his imagination, fain explain the relation between 
those fair manors and the companies of men and women 
who in endless generations have streamed across them. 
Is the warm sympathy on one side repaid only with dead 
apathy on the other? He perplexed himself and he did 
not interest others by asking. For the average man would 
liefer talk of the price of milk or the quality of bacon. 


And the average man very greatly prefers White of 
Selborne, who troubles not his head about any unprac- 
tical question. He falls into no “ pathetic 
fallacy,” because, though a writer of verse, 
he is no poet, and has not that curious 
hunger for sympathy that gives edge to disappointment. 
His temperament is scientific and his office that of a re- 
corder or chronicler. In accomplishment the Natural 
History is excellent, and perhaps it was fortunate that its 
author’s ambition soared no further than his capacity 
could follow. After all, there are not more than two 
or three men of any race or time who have succeeded 
in that interpretation wherein Jefferies failed, and if he 
could be numbered with them a page of literary history 
would require re-writing. White, on the contrary, gives 
you the impression that he could have far surpassed 
his modest intent. He was restrained to some extent 
by the conventions of his age, the thin dry eighteenth 
century, a rind with the richness and glory of the seven- 
teenth squeezed out of it, holding seeds, it may be, but 
undiscernible seeds, of the still greater nineteenth. But 
though it ruined much, it did not ruin the Natural 
History. You will look in vain in it for those lovely 
peeps at Nature which enrich the ‘‘Compleat Angler,” 
and in vain, too, for that profound melancholy which, 
after Wordsworth passed his meridian, began to 
colour the English treatment of Nature. And yet, as I 
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have said, it is in its way splendidly done. There is the 
jucid eighteenth-century prose, as serviceable to describe 
bird or beast as to convey the giant wrath of Swift or the 
genial irony of Fielding ; there is the cautious, exact 
habit of the formal, well-trained student ; and, lastly, 
there is an abounding love, not only for his task, but for 
life itself. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the book is and 
remains one of the most popular in the English language, 
and that Mr. Grant Allen has had many worthy pre- 
decessors in his post of editor—Professor Bell and Sir 
William Jardine, Frank Buckland and Mr. Harting, 
Jefferies and John Burroughs, to name only a few. But he 
will have achieved a feat indeed if he succeeds in adding 
to what they have done. Mr. New’s illustrations promise 
to be attractive, though it is a sad lack that among so 
many pictures it is impossible to have one of White him- 
self. He never would let himself be painted. 

P, ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
June 8, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—The eager face of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford 
has gazed at me from many an American print. I now make his 
acquaintance in a volume of * Zatt/e Tales of Cupid” (Constable. 
6s). It is light reading. Cupid is certainly nationalised by 
the English-speaking races. Anything less “erotic” than the 
little fellow with his innocent nudity (like that of a Mellin’s Food 
baby) and his toy bow and arrows—anything less erotic and more 
bread-and-buttery is not easily thought of. Mr. Ford turns out as 
palpable a lever de rideau on the hackneyed theme of mistaken 
identities as any pittite could desire, and in giving us two young 
men, one of whom systematically replaces s with 4 and the other 
as systematically ~ with w, he hardly does himself justice. A 
story told by a cavalry horse to its stable-companions, which 
opens the collection, is a clever venture in a field in which this 
particular corner has been worked with richly humorous result by 
Mr. Anstey. In quick repartee Mr. Ford excels. One of your sex, 
Fanny, on hearing the truthfulness of George Washington 
advanced as a personal hint, says that being a woman she doesn’t 
“have to scheme and plot and crawl for the Presidency.” And 
now I will turn to another American, but a man of genius, 
“Strong Hearts” (Hodder & Stoughton. 55.) contains three 
stories, two of them distinctively Creole, but all told by the 
same “Mr. Smith.” It is a point stated in a kind of foreword 
that the three are one, since each illustrates “the indivisible 
twinship of Poetry and Religion.” The first and the last show 
how infirmity and collapse may be made the seed-beds of strength. 
My recollection does not serve me for a figure more innately 
poetical than the bird-stuffer of the second story, who was an 
artist to the tips of his fingers and a saint to the roots of his heart, 
On the other hand, no sentimentalist can ask for a more horrible 
Caricature of the scientific spirit than the entomologist of the last 
Story. Over all imagine the perfume and colour of a land of 
gorgeous moths, humming-birds, and voluptuous flowers. Imagine, 
too, a quaintness inseparable not only from the rather bewildering 
Creole clipped speech, but from a poet’s appreciation of the 
natural, the limpid, in human nature. Excitement? Well, there’s 
a fire and a pulse at 150; but one hardly thinks of noise or 
catastrophe in connection with a book so glowing, sc romantic 
and tender. “I cannot vhispeh across se ocean.” Is not that a 
delightful way to respond to the question of a lover over-seas ? 
Over-seas | That reminds me of a Library of that name of 
which the second volume is out. “ Zhe Captain of the Locusts” 
(Unwin. 15. 6d. and 2s.) stands out by reason of a combination 
of the weird and the realistic rare in fiction. Of course you have 
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cried over De Maistre’s Leper. Truth to tell, the poor creatures 
are accustomed to stand in the limelight ; and Mr. Scully has 
recently made a tremendous tragic spectacle of a South African 
“bel homme” so afflicted. Miss Werner has shown, therefore, 
creditable originality in presenting us, in “The Leper at the 
Mission,” with a figure in which leprosy is only the incident and 
cunning the essential. This treatment may be mistaken for lack 
of imagination, but, if you consider a bit, is only a proof of 
imagination. Imagination is not confused by accessories, but 
detaches the central fact, and makes us perceive its clearness. 
The title-story is not a bit the less weird because the native who 
enjoys the friendship of the eighth plague of Egypt receives fifty 
lashes like a common thief. Fiona Macleod, and those generally 
who treat the Francis d’Assisi and other legends, might take a 
wrinkle from Miss Werner. The book does, in fact, exhibit both 
the mystery and the reality of typical African life. 

I have just been dipping into a very different sort of book— 
picaresque, one may call it—“ Zhe Lunatic at Large,’ by Mr. J. 
Storer Clouston (Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) It is a vivacious 
chronicle of roguery. The lunatic had an alias, and was as smart 
as they make ’em. There’s a soufcon of vulgarity about it all 
that gets into my account of it. Human interest there is none. 
Mr. Clouston has a style and wit, but one rather resents the comic 
treatment of so serious a theme as lunacy. 

Mr. Bobble Hopkins has told me how you celebrated the 
Queen’s visit to her old home by playing the National Anthem 
with two strange interpolations, which he took to be a rendering of 
the alleged “ missing bars.” Your enthusiasm should lead you to 
buy, against your visit to London, Mr. Ernest Law’s “ Kensington 
Palace” (Bell & Sons. 2s, net). There died William III.—“a man 
of some heroism,” if I remember my Carlyle—and the husband of 
Queen Anne. I know what fixes the place for you. Now that 
mighty Anonym the public is to crowd out all its memories, not to 
speak of the ghost of which we have heard so much. If it were 
only for the catalogue of pictures which it contains, Mr. Law’s 
book might be warmly recommended. It has one physical draw- 
back, the colour of its binding, which will assuredly brand the hand 
that grasps it with the brand of Cain. A daintier book is “ Zhe 
Story of Rouen,” by Mr. T. A. Cook, with illustrations by Miss H. 
M. James and Miss Jane E. Cook. (Dent&Co. 4s. 6d. net.) It 
is many hundred years since Rothomagus first stood for the Rouen 
that was to be, hundreds since Henry V. waited by Rouen’s walls 
for death and disease to do the work of an army for him. Thank 
God it zs hundreds of years since British justice was stained with 
the blood of Joan and all the horrible treachery of her trial. Even 
Shakespeare is hateable because he defamed her, and Schiller 
almost contemptible because he falsified her end to please the 
sentimentalists.. And so I lay down a well-written, well-illustrated 
little volume. Why not a series: “Bijou Histories of Famous 
Towns”? 

Here, now, is a book that should awaken all kinds of cool 
thoughts—as good as a fan this ovenly weather. “Pleasure and 
Leisure Boating” (Innes. 35. 6d.) is the title, Sydney Crossley 
the author. “With two painters and an anchor the boater is 
independent of the universe.” ’Tis hyperbole (don’t rhyme this 
with “soul” like the minor poet), but one catches the drift. That 
rowing is done with the back, not with the arms, cannot be too 
often insisted on, even to you, fair Rowena (how will that do for 
the feminine ?). A very sensible book this ; the only unpractical 
feature is the cover, with its vision of preternatural water and 
foliage. Is cricket, also, in your line? The anecdote of the lady 
who remarked of the bowler “ How clever it is of him to hit the 
bat each time !” has rescued a number of the fair from their dark- 
ness. Howbeit here comes “ Memories of Eton and Etonians, 
by Mr. Alfred Lubbock (Murray. 9s.). You will, I know, admire 
the prowess of a “noble lord” who, when a schoolboy, stole the 
whipping block, and if you are a cricketer you will often quote to 
reluctant fielders the case of the boy who, though he made a pair 
of spectacles in an Eton v. M.C.C. match, was given his flannel 
for the Winchester match because he had made two good catches 
at long-leg. Mr. Lubbock was the boy. 

Thank you for the birthday card. It is a multum in parvo of 
literature and art.—Your obliged and obedient, B. ROUSER. 
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REVIEWS 


AS SUBTLE AS LIFE 


“ The Awkward Age.” By Henry James. London: Heinemann. 

6s. : 
DoEs not “The Awkward Age” suggest French salons rather 
than English drawing-rooms? The mo/if that perpetually agitates 
its characters is one that agitates the French mind, that specialises 
French society. The people of “The Awkward Age”—Mrs. 
Brookenham, Nanda, Mitchy, &c.—are intensely English ; their 
relations with one another are fearfully and wonderfully English, 
and yet all the characters’ concentration on the subject of their 
inter-relations is not English. What zs this novel, this amazingly 
subtle study of a modern “smart” society, where the men and 
women have the direct awkward involved honesty of the English 
soul plus the Parisian point of view? Does it mean that Mr. 
Henry James keeps advancing a point in his a7é, that he is more of 
an artist, and cares to be less pure realist, although he is always 
a critic of our modern London life? Or does it mean that he has 
fused a new inspiration with an old point of view so devilishly, so 
cunningly, that nobody can criticise Aim? 

For the point is here. Is “ The Awkward Age” as representa- 
tive of our London social life as, say, Congreve’s work was 
representative of the corrupt fashionable life of his day? Perhaps 
as typical,and no more. The question matters very little to the 
artist, who is concerned with producing an effect of truth in terms 
of beauty—but it matters a great deal to the critic who has to try 
to determine how significant of the national life is the work of 
each master. And the point in question has special interest, 
because Mr. Henry James is our only novelist who has not been 
left behind by the subtlety, complexity, and evasiveness of our 
amazing modern life, who has not been worsted by the pace and 
by the fluidity of civilised life. Long ago he set himself this task 
(shirked, or rather not divined, by novelists of less subtle brains), to 
be true to the spirit of modern life, by analysing the finest shades 
of people’s wavering relations, by criticising the progressively 
vulgar tangle of our hopelessly mixed caste and cash social system ; 
and to look back upon his work from the days of “ The Portrait of 
a Lady” is to recognise that without him English society of the 
’eighties and ’nineties would not have had its chronicler at all. He 
is fhe artist, the critic, the creator in art of those English social 
values (just as Meredith speaks for the English life of the ’fifties, 
’sixties, and ’seventies), and, though “Society” knows nothing 
about this, yet wipe out his works, and we should not have the 
evidence by which to judge that society. In any age less in- 
sensible to drama Mr. Henry James would have been a rare and 
fine dramatist—but let that pass—to-day he is the only modern 
English novelist who is as subtle as life. And the chief question 
we have to determine is—how great is he? 

To begin with the strengths of “The Awkward Age.” The 
story deals with the deflowering of the young girl Nanda’s mind 
through contact with the smart, frivolous, self-analytic society of a 
particular London set of nouveaux riches, men and women of the 
world. The girl’s mother, Mrs. Brookenham, is the chief cor- 
rupter of her daughter, by her keen delight in perpetual analysis 
of every emotional shade, of every possible relation, sexual 
or otherwise, that anyone can have with anyone else. Mr. 
Longdon, the old man who comes out of “the past,” and who 
stands for the old-fashioned ideals, honour, and breeding of past 
society, endeavours to save Nanda by precipitating her marriage 
with the “modern young man,” the hero, “Mr. Van,” who is 
halting between the mother for his mistress or the daughter for 
his wife. Nanda ends the situation by trying, in her turn, to throw 
“Mr. Van” into her mother’s arms. So much for the plot, which 
is of little significance, as in the work of all great novelists. It is 
the exquisitely delicate relations of the people one with another 
that counts in Mr. Henry James’s art. And in “The Awkward 
Age” he has surpassed himself. The picture of the Brookenham 
household is simply beyond praise. The relations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookenham are so clear, yet so cunningly inscrutable, so drawn, 
yet so washed in with the vaguest, haziest, and most suggestive 
colours, that they positively shame with their subtlety the relations 
of husband and wife in other men’s pages. The son, Harold, is 
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a superb sketch. But Mr. Brookenham—Mr. Brookenham is a 
perfect triumph, for in the portrait of this typical upper-middle-class 
“ official” Englishman, Mr. Henry James has made us see that the 
stiff, virtuous, justified hypocrisy of the English soul is changing by 
minute shades into something startlingly new. Mrs. Brookenham 
herself is the great success of the book. She is the newest and 
the oldest thing in femininity. Only women could criticise her, 
and if they did they would criticise her as one of themselves, 
drawn to a hair, and presenting the bewildering problem of a 
woman whose primary love interest is subordinated to her secondary 
interest in it, just as woman’s love of dress for zfse/f often sub. 
ordinates the primary love of being attractive, which first leads a 
woman to dress. 

But to enumerate the strengths of “ The Awkward Age” will 
tire the reader. We will only say that Mr. Henry James has 
studied the most baffling relations of ordinary and clever 
people one to another, and that he analyses them openly with a 
skill equal to the feeling of the clever woman who divines them. 
What higher praise is there than that ? 

And now to glance at the weaknesses. The motif is over 
insisted on for the artist’s purposes. Nanda, the heroine, is not 
seem. We understand that she is divided in soul, torn between 
the innate idealism of her years and the “suggestiveness” of her 
life ; but has the author quite succeeded? Has he penetrated 
sufficiently ? has he had to zmagine too much? and too little? 
We think he himself has been puzzled! The Duchess is perhaps 
a failure, a little oo extreme, a little caricatured. Would women 
pass her as one of themselves? Mitchy is admirably drawn, but 
a defect of the novel seems to us to lie in Mitchy’s marrying at 
Nanda’s suggestion. Mitchy is too clever a sceptic; he sees 
through the life around him, and his marriage is a hastily erected 
piece of artistic mechanism. Again, the cleverest scene of the 
book, the scene where Mrs. Brookenham “ bursts up” everybody’s 
relations, and Nanda’s chances of marriage, by wittily dragging 
all the characters into a general game of sexual hide-and-seek—this 
scene has too much of a Parisian salon’s flavour to be of deter- 
mining importance in English life. If “Mr. Van” is the mere 
spectator and artist in such scenes, if his sense of chivalry towards 
the young girl is not aroused thereby, if the reaction it generates in 
her favour is not chronicled, do we not feel therein that a certain 
weakness lies?—lies in Mr. Henry James’s presentation of his 
artist self as the leading character, “Mr. Van”? Ought the 
spectator of a drama to be the “ yea” or “nay” of fate? If he is, 
does not this thin out the chances of fate? 

The last pages in the book almost supply the answer to our 
question—Is it great? These last pages are diabolically clever, 
because in them the author suggests that the modern ideal of 
Society’s life zs justified ; that to know both good and evil tran- 
scends the old-fashioned ideal of ignorance and purity. The life 
depicted is so inevitable that criticism on it, in which the author 
has led us to indulge all along, is knocked suddenly out by 
one’s realisation that even progress downhill is necessary to life. 
And this sudden stoppage of the book’s tendency shows how 
amazingly strong is the life it brings before us, how remorseless 
and mysterious, how absolutely baffling, is the life when all is said 
and done. Nanda beats Mr. Longdon in the end, beats criticism, 
beats the reader and author too! She 7s life, and we remain 
paralysed with admiration. The sense of time elapsing, too, and 
of the gliding and receding of the past, of the present giving 
place and becoming past—all this is most admirably conveyed. 
In this respect a certain poetical feeling of the vastness of human 
life is given to the reader, and if Mr. Henry James can only 
present ‘hat, well! then he is great. And has he not presented 
us with that feeling already in “The Altars of the Dead”? And 
yet, and yet—is “ The Awkward Age” simple enough in form to 
be great? 


THE CROWD AT THE BANK 


“When the Sleeper Wakes : a Story of the Years to Come.” By 
H. G. Wells. London: Harper. 6s. 


THE person who should read this book merely as an effort of 
prophetic ingenuity would miss a great deal of its true interest. 
It seems to us to be a kind of imaginative development of the 
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thoughts suggested to even the least reflecting man by the Crowd 
at the Bank. And there are few more pregnant subjects of con- 
sideration than the Crowd at the Bank. Contemplate fora moment 
or two before you pass into Mr. Wells’ imaginary state of 
affairs two hundred years hence what the state of affairs 
is under your eyes in this swarming centre of the Empire. The 
people are so numerous that they must perforce jostle each other 
as they pass. Not only on foot, but on buses and in cabs, they 
pass in their hordes ; and let their desires and pursuits be what 
they may, the moment they come within the Bank-vortex they 
must submit to the limitations of law and order, and the jostling 
of fellow-beings as intent on affairs as they. Consider also that 
the space for the Bank-vortex will never be any bigger—already a 
square pole of it yields a respectable year’s income ; and that the 
crowd that will press here is almost certain to increase in 
numbers—nay, is visibly increasing yearly. Turn your eyes next 
to that open shaft of the Central London Railway, which proposes 
to relieve this overground congestion of people by conveying them 
from point to point sixty feet below the surface. Reflect further 
that a limit may be reached for the possibilities of underground 
conveyance, and that no limit can be set to the increase of 
humanity. Now you are well prepared to venture upon Mr. 
Wells’ book, and see what his fancy, working not on the material 
of disordered dreams, but logically along lines of contrivances 
already found necessary by a too-teeming humanity, has made of 
the mechanical future. 

Beware, however, of trying to realise Mr. Wells’ world-to- 
come too strictly. The London he describes, covered in with 
glass from Barnet to Gipsy Hill, with its enslaved population 
caged below in a perpetual artificial light, and every new applica- 
tion of science and mechanics made to serve the perpetuation of 
wealth-production—all this is not to be conceived too literally. 
Quite the contrary : Mr. Wells seems to be telling us all the time 
by contrast that the blue sky will always be over the world ; that 
human lungs were made to breathe the airs of meadow and 
mountain-side ; that the snow will fall, and the rain, and the sun 
shine upon the most beauty-blasting chemical factory the wit of 
wealth-seeking man can contrive. 

We recommend this book to those Jeremiahs who tell us that 
England must fail in the race for scientifically acquired wealth 
while its youth prefers to spend its leisure in open-air sport and 
enjoyments, and the German gives himself up to the laboratory 
and the local beer-garden. Mr. Wells conceives for us a London 
developed out of technical education, a place of portentous mecha- 
nical contrivances ; wheels for ever grinding ; currents of electricity 
flowing; girders, wires, and hideous monstrosities of science 
stretched in ghastly obstruction between the old earth and the 
free air. He shows us movements of a society of workers banded 
together to unseat the terrible wealth-making powers that have 
developed and maintain this state of affairs. Altogether it is a 
pretty and certainly a powerful parable. It has an interest 
of its own as a story; it has a further interest as a pro- 
jection into time of the possibilities of science; but we hold 
it was written, not like others of Mr. Wells’ books as 
a frankly fantastic effort of constructive imagination on a basis of 
enlarged science, but with the idea of the Crowd at the Bank in 
his mind: that crowd, a portion of which in a month or two will 
be coming from Shepherd’s Bush (once rustic neighbourhood) 
to Cornhill (pretty rural name) through a narrow hole sixty feet 
underground by electric power, without one glimpse of day ’twixt 
home and business. You will enjoy Mr. Wells’ imaginings of 
what London may come to when it is all underground, or at least 
covered in ; but you must not omit to admire the skill with which 
the nightmare is realised, and how sweet is the hint of human 
affection that at least two people in it show. There comes back 
Upon you the old thought that the Crowd at the Bank, even those 
of it who travel thither by underground electric-hole, have wife, 
husband, child, or friend whom they love by choice, and come 
to the neighbourhood of the Bank to work because they must. 
On the due balance of these two influences depends the future, 
and Mr. Wells’ book shows us most powerfully what will happen 
if the electric-hole business, by being economically cheap, becomes 
& recognised necessity. You will be glad then that you are dead. 
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THE CHINA PROBLEM 


“ The Story of the Nations—China.” By R. K. Douglas. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

“China and its Future.” 
Stock. 


HE has but to look out over China who would experience the 
sense of impending changes, world-wide and unfathomed—the 
“presentiment of the eve,” as Mr. John Morley aptly styles it— 
without which any present discussion of the world’s affairs must 
needs be flat, stale, and unprofitable. There he may see 
400 millions of men, industrious, intelligent, indomitable, who, 
should they ever again function as one, should ever again 
become a nation, might, if equipped with our mechanical aug- 
menters of brain and muscle, overmaster the whole Western 
world. But will they again function as one—will they again 
become a nation? Ifnot, the sole remaining alternative is partition. 
The one certainty about China is that it cannot continue as it is—a 
People cohering mainly in their exceeding unlikeness to the rest 
of the world; a Government which stands to its subjects in the 
relation of a hostile foreign Power ; a Civilisation of which nothing 
remains save a stifling ceremonial and an impenetrable cake of 
prejudice. Either China—People, Government, and Civilisation 
—must undergo a new birth or cease to be what for 5,000 years it 
has been, a separate entity. Halting in opinion between these 
alternatives, dreading alike partition and renewal, the Great 
Powers, in rivalry so fierce that diplomacy is hard put to it to 
hold them in leash, have established themselves along the 
seaboard of China, while at home in the House in the Wood 
they are striving to tie one another’s hands in anticipation of 
the alternative—partition—which might plunge the whole world 
in war. 

Most of those who have discussed the problem of the future of 
China have been mainly concerned with ways and means, taking 
for granted that China will or will not achieve re-birth. But this 
is just the point about which not a few of us are most curious. 
Before going with Mr. Gilbert Reid in his scheme for the resusci- 
tation of China by means of his International Institute, we should 
like a little more light on the possibility of resuscitation ; so also 
before going with those others who would precipitate the partition 
of China, we should like the proof that mortification has gone beyond 
recovery. Here are two books bearing upon the subject, but neither 
quite serves the purpose. From both a harvest of valuable facts 
may be gleaned ; but while Professor Douglas somewhat tooseverely 
leaves you to draw your own conclusions, Mr. Johnston is some- 
what too anxious to force his conclusions upon you. He is, 
indeed, so anxious as to be here and there heedless of accuracy. 
Thus on p. 5 China is described as “a compact area of less 
than 1,400 miles in length and breadth,” but by page 154 it has 
become “a country of 1,800 miles in length and as much in 
breadth, a compact and solid unity.” And the criticism of Russia 
in the fourth paragraph of his Preface is hardly consistent with 
the advocacy of Russia in the final paragraph of the book. 

Mr. Johnston is best worth reading in what he has to say about 
the character of the Chinese and the ideas that actuate them in 
their daily life. He loves the people, and grounds his confidence 
in the resuscitation of the Empire on the phlegmatic but in- 
tensely social virtues of the common folk. He is weakest when 
he turns political and indulges in broad generalisations of this 
sort—* the destiny of China is committed by a higher Power as a 
sacred deposit to the keeping of Great Britain.” Now, how in the 
world can Mr. Johnston know that ? 

A very different kind of book is Professor Douglas’ “ China.” 
It isa readable conspectus of Chinese history—political history 
from the days of the Emperor Yao, 2085-2004 B.C. (2300 B.C. 
according to Mr. Johnston), down to the close of the last war with 
Japan. The story is purely historical—that is to say, it is not 
written either to support a theory of China’s downfall or a policy 
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for its regeneration. There is no set discussion of Chinese insti- 
tutions and character, yet the book leaves one firmly convinced 
that the Chinese people are a distinct species of the genus omo 
sapiens ; in comparison with the “Aryan man,” not so much 
better, not so much worse, as different. 


A SCOTS SCHOOLMASTER 


“ A Country Schoolmaster—James Shaw, Tynron, Dumfriesshire.” 
Edited by Robert Wallace, Professor of Agriculture in 
Edinburgh University. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 6s. 
net. 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Mr. ROBERT WALLACE—xo¢ M.P., but Agricultural Professor— 
might surely have found a less trite quotation to place on the fly- 
leaf of this memorial volume. But the sentiment is of the order 
of those commonplaces which are the great poetic truths, and is 
the excuse for such a pious undertaking as the Professor’s. Not 
that there need be any apology for biographies of men of humble 
or obscure environment. Biographies of the famous are often 
impertinent things enough. We could wish that only those 
“Lives” should be recorded in which the great world was never 
interested. In the biographies of those who passed through this 
Vale of Tears unguessed at a man may make new friends. It is 
not, we think, through any mere distinction in their biographers 
that so many friends have been made by Margaret Ogilvy and by 
R. F. Murray, whose posthumous poems, with Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
exquisite brief chronicle of the author, published by Longmans, 
we devoutly recommend. They, being dead, yet speak to a 
generation which knew them not in life, and never would have 
known them, even if Murray had become famous. 

Thus we welcome Mr. Wallace’s memoir of this good Scots 
schoolmaster and his edition of James Shaw’s literary remains. 
It is quite devoid of any great literary charm ; for, after all, writing, 
like agriculture, takes pains, and this biographer has sown in other 
fields ; and the habit of citing the late James MacLoskie, say, or 
Riach John Toddie, as who should say Lord Macaulay or Matthew 
Arnold, seems to reveal a certain want of proportion or even of 
humour in Mr. Wallace. Thus on p. 33 you read that “Joseph 
Laing Waugh adds to the vividness of the mental picture which 
should be forming in the reader’s mind,” and you ask fora moment 
or two who the mischief is Joseph Laing Waugh. Then your 
eye falls on a footnote and it appears that Mr. Waugh was present 
as a reporter to a Dumfries newspaper at the Burnhead U. P. 
soirée. This we think argues a disproportion. There is no one, 
Mr. Wallace might retort—there is no one more parochial than 
-your Londoner who puts Blank Street, S.W., on his notepaper and 
expects the rest of the world to know in the south-west of what 
city he dates his letters. But it will not have escaped Mr. Wallace 
that at the same time London is a large, nay even a consider- 
ably large city, and filled with many individual figures and even 
edifices which are recognisable in all parts of the world. 
We have no doubt that the late James Shaw and his 
friends Joseph Laing Waugh, John Laurie, “perhaps his most 
intimate friend during the later and riper period of his literary 
career,” and “John Broom who- died in 1899,” and the Rev. 
David Couper whose “touching pulpit reference to the 
sudden and lamented death of our author” is reprinted from 
the Dumfries Courier and Herald—we have no doubt that all these 
are good men and true, notable people in their world, radiating 
strongly an invaluable influence, and Heaven forbid that we should 
assume the Archbishop of Canterbury or Lord Russell of Killowen 
to be better men. But the point is that Dr. Temple and the 
Lord Chief Justice are for the average man and all the “reading 
public” authorities familiar and acknowledged, whereas William 
Murray MacMurchison put forward with no other introduction is 
“fair rideeclous.” Mr. Wallace may say, “ But I wrote for a 
limited public, for the people who were at the U. P. soirée afore- 
said.” Our answer is, “Then why didn’t you say so? You publish 
your book as a contribution to literature, and your publisher has 
sent it to an English reviewer.” 
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James Shaw was born in 1826 at Burnhead in Renfrewshire, 
He was a village schoolmaster, and he contributed to the Dumfries 
Herald, and even to Good Words and Chambers’s Journal, while 
the article “ Right-handedness” in Chambers’s “ Encyclopedia,” 
says his biographer, was his also. He adored Darwin and nature, 
and wrote in praise of both. It is plain that as a thinker his friends 
took him pretty seriously, and that his strong point was really his 
rugged, happy vein of natural description. Of his criticism, this 
is no unfair example: “Few writers have obtained for them- 
selves such a high reputation from a single sonnet as Blanco White, 
In this wonderful little composition, which is entitled ‘Night, we 
are required to take our place by the side of our first parent on 
the first day of his existence, and to try to realise the awe, akin to 
fear, which was likely to arise in his mind as the glorious orb of 
day set and left him. It would appear to him almost as if crea- 
tion itself had been blotted out,” and soon. Yet the clergyman 
who preached his funeral sermon says that “he bore his weight 
of learning lightly.” It is “other guesswork” with his natural 
descriptions of the Drumlanrig country, of Carlyle’s native district, 
nay of Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham, which are done with a 
proper zest and no small skill. Also we like the chapter on the 
pleasures of Field Botany and the birds of dear Nithsdale. Like 
many another he did that best which he thought least of. If you 
had asked him, probably he would have decided that a continua- 
tion of “ Paradise Lost” (in a Scots local paper) was his magnum 
opus. 


SOME RECENT THEOLOGY 


“The Quest of Faith.” By Thomas Bailey Saunders. London; 
A. & C. Black. 7s. 62. 


THIs collection of essays is philosophical in character rather than 
strictly theological, but the interest of the whole lies in the deeper 
questions of religion and faith, The author, known as the accom- 
plished editor and translator of Schopenhauer, deals first of all 
with the “Collected Essays” of the late Mr. Huxley. Mr. 
Saunders points out that this formidable mad/eus fidelium contra- 
dicts himself again and again, and takes up positions which are 
wholly irreconcilable with one another. In particular, the famous 
Oxford lecture on “ Evolution and Ethics” lays down principles of 
morality which can by no ingenuity be made to agree with the 
scientific theories Huxley spent the greater part of his life in pro- 
claiming. Mr. Saunders then turns to Mr. Balfour, and subjects 
his “ Foundations of Belief” to a searching and powerful criticism, 
particularly in regard to method and terminology, though the 
essayist is in essential agreement with the statesman’s main con- 
tention. Other chapters deal with Gladstone’s “ Butler,” the Duke 
of Argyll’s theological writings, Mr. Beattie Crozier’s notable book, 
and with other similar works. Every page is worth reading. Mr. 
Saunders not only possesses full philosophical and literary equip- 
ment for his task, but he has a quickness of insight into an 
authors meaning, and a subtle faculty of discrimination, which 
are vouchsafed to few critics. Mr. Saunders modestly calls his 
essays “notes.” They are really reviews of the first rank, literary 
appreciations of some of the most important writings of recent 
times ; and to say that they are worthy of the books with which 
they deal is no light praise. 


“Our Prayer-book : Conformity and Conscience.” By Canon Page 
Roberts. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


This is a volume of sermons preached by the author at his 
church of St. Peter, Vere Street. The object is to make it plain 
that the ordinary English layman may rightly continue to worship 
in his parish church, though he may dissent from a good deal of 
the Prayer-book which is used there. Canon Roberts very wisely 
warns his hearers of the real moral perils which commonly beset 
the abandonment of old religious habits and ties. The sermons 
are pleasant reading, the style clear and straightforward, and if 
there is no great evidence of profound thought or reading, and 
little attempt at eloquence or fine writing, there is an abundance 
of sound common sense and dry humour. The preacher keeps 
well within the limits of orthodoxy, but at the same time—as in 
the sermons on the Creeds—he is not afraid to speak out definitely 
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on disputed and delicate matters. Sermons are usually not worth 
publishing ; those of Canon Page Roberts are an exception to this 
almost infallible rule. 


“Thoughts on Protestantism.” By Adolf Harnack. Translated 
by T. B. Saunders. London: A. & C. Black. 1s. 6¢. 


This is a very remarkable little address. The writer is one of 
the foremost figures of modern Protestant Christendom, and was 
the intimate friend of our own Edwin Hatch, whose Bampton 
lectures he himself rendered into German. Coming from such a 
man, this address, originally delivered to a gathering of private 
friends, becomes a public manifesto of much importance. Dr. 
Harnack is not afraid, apparently, of the separation of Protestant- 
ism from the people’s life and thought. That, we should have 
said, is what strikes one both in England and North Germany as 
the pressing problem. Here Protestantism retains a hold on the 
middle classes while it seems to be losing its grip of the workers. 
There the Lutheran Church has failed to retain its power over 
either. But Dr. Harnack, whether he perceives this fact or not, 
points to the gradual and subtle permeation of Protestantism by 
Catholic ideas, especially in regard to the conception of the Church, 
the Sacraments, and the ministry. “This is the spirit which is 
knocking at the doors of the Protestant churches in Germany.” 
The same thing is true of England. But we are not sure that we 
can go with Dr. Harnack in his estimate’of the danger involved in 
this movement. It is, no doubt, in part due to a reaction against 
a narrow Puritanism; but it is also an attempt to realise and 
replace truths which Puritanism obscured. And that is not in 
itself a thing to be feared. In theology, the maintenance of the 
proportion and balance of faith is of supreme importance, for what 
is called heresy is usually no more than the exaggeration of one 
truth, or set of truths, to the neglect of others equally valuable. If 


Protestantism is to survive, it cannot afford to ignore the truth 
which is in Catholicism. 


“The Story of the Oxford Movement.” 
London: Bemrose & Sons. 35. 6d. 


Second-hand rubbish, badly put together by asmere partisan. 


By G. H. F. Nye. 


BANE AND ANTIDOTE 


“The Effects of the Factory System.” By Allen Clarke. London: 
Grant Richards. 25. 6d. 

“Adam Smith.’ By H. C. Macpherson. 
burgh: Oliphant Anderson. Is. 6d. 


THE bane is Mr. Allen Clarke’s indictment of the Factory System, 
much on the same lines as one would accuse the Equator or the 
Milky Way ; and the antidote is Mr. Macpherson’s exposition of 
the life and doctrines of Adam Smith. It is a little difficult 
to understand Mr. Clarke’s standpoint. His book is partly 
autobiographical, and the burden of his argument is the evil 
that has come to men and women, and air and water, and 
landscape, through the Factory System. Doubtless the Factory 
System has its evils, for you cannot have labour without stress 
and strain, or smoke without the destruction of greenery ; but Mr. 
Clarke writes without measure or discrimination, or even much 
that is new. The laws of the universe are admittedly hard on 
individuals ; but this reiteration of miseries and discomforts is 
itself a symptom and a means of enervation. 

Mr. Macpherson has a healthier doctrine ; but we should have 
liked more of Adam Smith and less of some other men and 
speculations that do not elucidate either the man or his doctrines. 
The little book contains some vigorous passages. The writer 
knows his subject. We see in his methods somewhat too much 
of the Scottish habit of detail, and there is here and there an air 
of haste which suggests the daily paper. But anyone who can 
teach Herbert Spencer anything about individualism, as that great 
authority admits Mr. Macpherson has done, cannot be said to 
have written in vain. The discussion and application of sound 
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theories to some of the current heresies of to-day is a most useful 
contribution to right thinking ; and, indeed, in certain respects the 
writer may be said to have carried political economy a step forward 
in what he says about the effects of the introduction of machinery, 
about the place of administration and invention in the production 
of wealth, and the subordinate position which mere mechanical 
labour must always occupy in the creation of value. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


CrIsPI is Sicilian, but one feels on reading Mr. W. J. Stillman’s 
study of him, issued this week by Mr. Grant Richards, that he 
ought to be Roman—Roman of the old manner. Stern, explosive, 
dictatorial, but honest: he strikes the imagination, in Mr. Still- 
man’s pages, as a sort of old Roman father and patriot. There 
are minor touches in the picture such as we do not associate with 
the Roman of old, though he may have had them—there were no 
Western correspondents in the antique years to preserve all the 
slighter details for posterity. Mr. Stillman was long regarded as 
a sort of reflex of Crispi ; fanciful people even pictured the states- 
man and the 7zmes correspondent as a sort of modern edition of 
Juno’s swans, ever together in impulse and ideal. Mr. Stillman 
disowns the soft impeachment, and criticises Crispi the man. 
Of Crispi’s policy he gives us a rugged prose pzean, rather “too 
artistic” in its completeness, as a certain judge would say. 


Fiona Macleod resents, not unnaturally, the conjectures as to 
her ‘identity and her private affairs, but the interested literary 
student may be pardoned for saying on perusing “ The Dominion 
of Dreams,” that if she has not collaborated with Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, she has come under his influence once in a while in a 
rather marked degree, though in several stories she is fully her 
familiar self. A portion of the prose has the spirit and air of 
Mr. Yeats, and this poetical passage, dealing with certain stars 
and secrets of the night, is obviously in the manner and has the 
inlook of “ The Wind among the Reeds” :— 


But this thing surely I know, that he, the Red Flame, 

And the White Hound, and the Dark Flock of Birds, 
Appal me no more, who never never again 

Through all the rise and set and set and rise of pain 

Shall hear the lips of her whom I loved uttering words, 

Or hear my own lips in her shadowy hair naming her name. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s first venture as editor has been so 
successful that we should not be in the least surprised were he to 
receive large and tempting offers from the big publishing houses. 
Among the contributors he has enlisted for the first and only 
number of the souvenir to be published in aid of the Charing Cross 
Hospital Bazaar figure dramatists such as Messrs. Pinero, H. A. 
Jones, Sydney Grundy, and Haddon Chambers. Poets, in the 
shape of Messrs. Henley, Watson, Davidson, and Swinburne, have 
lent their aid ; and the more serious business of life is attended to 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, Messrs, Sidney Lee, Hall Caine, I. 
Zangwill, and Sir Robert Ball. The Bazaar should profit hand- 
somely by this transaction, as, apart from the immediate sale of 
the volume, the collector must inevitably covet some particular 
item in the list—which means an outside sale of equal magnitude. 


The London dramatic critics have, without exception, firmly 
yet kindly refused to accept Mr. Martyn’s “Heather Field” as a 
contribution to what they call “the acting drama” ; which means 
that it is hopeless for an English writer to achieve success with a 
play that is condemned in advance as “literary.” We must 
therefore argue that the stage and the artistic life of the nation are 
completely divorced. There is a certain public for the “literary” 
work of the day, at least so some of us imagine ; but that public 
has been so sorely tried by the “acting” work that it will require 
a dozen Mr. Martyns before it takes the theatre seriously. In 
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France, and especially in Germany, where the theatre is as national 
and far-reaching an institution as here the novel, things are 
different, and a large and cultured public is always ready to the 
thoughtful dramatist’s hand. Why :does not Mr. Martyn com- 
promise matters—Shakespeare did much the same thing—by 
interspersing passages of noise and fooling between the more 
serious moments of his play? 


The June Bookman contains a disquisition on “ Literary 
London” from the temerarious pen of Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. 
“The following paper,” we read in parenthesis, “was prepared at 
the request of the Washington Club, Washington, U.S.A... . the 
most exclusive club in the capital.” Further, Mrs. Atherton, being 
her own reporter, felt as free to express herself “as if gossiping at 
an afternoon tea.” In consequence of this privacy, Mrs. Atherton 
“had to cut very large slices out of the paper when preparing it 
for publication.” However, the lecturer need not despair, for the 
“give away” is quite as complete—and we may add as entertain- 
ing—as the usual club “ Talk.” 


Mrs. Atherton we read at the outset meets “ Literary London” 
at its private house or in tiny flats ; at the Authors’ dinner she 
was “bored to death,” at the Vagabonds Club she formed one of 
a quartette of “women of note” who sat all in a row. She is also 
received elsewhere and is always greatly struck by the quantity of 
“small fry” who share her privileges. But it is when Mrs. 
Atherton speaks of the large fry that the fun commences in dead 
earnest. Mrs. Meynell, we hear, represents “the literature of 
words ” and has been “ discovered at intervals” by W. E. Henley, 
Coventry Patmore, and George Meredith. How she spent the 
time between each interval is not stated; but in all probability 
Mrs. Meynell must have been occupied with the concoction of 
those essays which Mrs. Atherton has read “ without receiving the 
slightest intellectual impression.” George Meredith, whose style 
is “atrocious,” Hardy, who “lacks the higher distinction,” Mrs. 
Ward, “a good story-teller gone wrong,” are all dealt with in the 
same trenchant manner. “Style, Cest moi,” misquotes Mrs. 
Atherton with a fine fluency that we had hitherto deemed unap- 
proachable save by such artists as Miss Corelli. And then the 
dear lady goes on to tell us how genius in England must wait till 
it is discovered by her editor, Dr. Robertson Nicoll. Of “0. O.,” 
“ Claudius Clear,” “The Man of Kent,” and the other quick 
changes Mrs. Atherton says nothing. Surely these, too, deserve 
the palm. 


The “Ethics of Criticism” correspondence in the Chronicle 
has not entirely ceased. On Thursday a resurrectionist, who 
modestly shelters himself behind the initials E. O.—a thin enough 
disguise, in all conscience !—deplored the “ mystic and remarkable 
bond of sympathy between the austere British Weekly and the 
audacious Sketch.” But surely the common opening syllable of 
the two adjectives employed should dissipate anything “ remark- 
able” inthe connection. Afterall, the difference between “ austere” 
and “ audacious” is only a matter of suffix. 


Another lecturer is Mr. Goldwin Smith, who held forth the 
other day to the students of Cornell University on “ The Future of 
Poetry.” 

Does poetry belong only to the infancy or the youth of 
humanity? Is it destined, when the race comes to ripe 
wisdom and scientific maturity, to pass away? Or is it 
destined to be a perpetual companion of our nature, an un- 
ending source of enjoyment, solace, and relief ? 


demands Mr. Goldwin Smith, after deploring the lack of worthy 
successors to Tennyson, Arnold, Browning. Science, he fears, 
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may possibly kill poetry, for “ pleasure surely is the end of poetry,” 
and the new men, whom Mr. Goldwin Smith, by the bye, does not 
seem to have read, seem to entertain different views. Keats, we 
learn incidentally, “is socially almost colourless,” which may mean 
that he patronised a bad tailor and received few invitations from 
Messrs. Murray and Rogers. 


Immediately following the report of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
lecture in the American paper from which our account is derived 
appears the following piece of incongruity :— 


A stroke of lightning burned the rim from the hat of 
Lyman Newkiak, of Worcester, O., tore off his coat and shirt, 
and took a strip of flesh and skin from his back, but failed to 
injure him fatally. 


There will soon be quite a library—and a library worth having— 
of sixpenny editions of authors ancient and modern For what with 
Messrs. Methuen’s series of new copyright novels and the host of 
good works that Messrs. Macmillan have already sent out, the 
business is all but accomplished. This week we notice that 
Messrs. Blackwood are reissuing “Adam Bede” at the new price, 
Mr. Arrowsmith is doing as much for Wilkie Collins’ “ Guilty 
River” (provided with an extremely tasteful cover too), and 
Messrs. Newnes have followed up “ Departmental Ditties” with 
“Richard Feverel”—* Richard Feverel”! And what is more, 
“ Richard Feverel” is going to sell. This is delightful. 


The new instalment of Stevenson letters published in Scribner's 
is notable if only for R. L. S.’s reference to “George Meredith, 
the only man of genius of my acquaintance.” From Davos he 
writes to Mr. Henley :— 


Talking of Meredith, I have just re-read for the third and 
fourth time ‘‘ The Egoist.” When shall have read it the sixth 
or seventh, I begin to see I shall know about it. You will be 
astonished when you come to read it; I had no idea of the 
matter— human, red matter he has contrived to plug and pack 
into that strange and admirable book. Willoughby is, of 
course, a pure discovery ; acomplete set of nerves, not hereto- 
fore examined, and yet running all over the human body—a 
suit of nerves. Clara is the best girl I ever saw anywhere. 
Vernon is almost as good. The manner and the faults of the 
book greatly justify themselves on further study. Only Dr. 
Middleton does not hang together; and Ladies Busshe and 
Culmer sont des monstruosités. \Vernon’s conduct makes a 
wonderful odd contrast with Daniel Deronda’s. I see more 
and more that Meredith is built for immortality. 


Of the “ atrocious style” mentioned by Mrs. Atherton at the 
most exclusive club in Washington Stevenson unfortunately says 
nothing. 


In the same year, 1882, says the critical Louis :— 


The best of the present French novelists seems to me, 
incomparably, Daudet. “Les Rois en Exil” comes very near 
being a masterpiece. For Zola 1 have no toleration, though 
the curious, eminently bourgeois, and eminently French 
creature has power of a kind. But I would he were deleted. 
I would not give a chapter of old Dumas (meaning himself, 
not his collaborators) for the whole boiling of the Zolas. 
Romance with the small-pox;.... diseased, anyway, and 
black-hearted and fundamentally at enmity with joy. 


Possibly Stevenson is right, and the fame of Zola will rest more 
upon his most honourable connection with the Dreyfus affair than 
upon his novels. ; 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices, 
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MESSRS, WH. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


——*o0—-— 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 


The First Large Edition of “THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY and LETTERS of Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT” 
has been exhausted, anda SECOND EDITION is published 
this day. With Two Portraits. Demy 8vo. price 215, 





THE FOWLER. 


The First Large Edition of Beatrice Harraden’s New 
Novel, “THE FOWLER,” has been exhausted, and a 
SECOND EDITION is published this day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Prof. 


SaintspurY. Being the First Volume of ‘MODERN ENGLISH 
WRITERS.’’ Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 


Written and Edited by his Wire. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 215. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


'POSTLE FARM. 


Author of ‘‘ The Larramys.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By GeorcE Forp, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: 


a Novel. By J. SroreR Ciouston. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOL- 


LANDERS. By D. S. Metprum, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Margrédel,” 
“ Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Square 8vo. 6s, 

“* The best book on the actual Holland of to-day.”—7imes. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM ; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Boat. 
By Harry VANDERVELL, Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: 


the Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the All England and 
United Elevens, of the Surrey County Eleven, of the Anglo-American Team of 
1859, and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863. Edited by 
“ Mip-On.” With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. €s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





A. & C. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


A BRITISH RIFLEMAN: the Journals 


and Correspondence of Major Gzorcg Simmons, Rifle Brigade, during the 
Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Lieut.-Colonel WiLLouGHBy VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth. With 3 Sketch Maps. Price 1os. 6d. 

“This is one of the best books of its class that has ever been written. 
thoroughly well worth reading." — The United Service Magazine. 

“* The book is thus fairly packed with interest, for the author belonged to a regiment 
that saw more fighting than any other in the Peninsula, and certainly Major Simmons 
was a remarkable man.”—7he Army and Navy Gazette. 

“It is the story of the experiences of a gallant honourable lad, imbued with the best 
military instincts, who, during the arduous campaigns in which he took part, accepted 
fighting and wounds, sickness and privations, with equal cheerfulness, always proud of 
the achievements of his regiment or comrades, and always keeping his own share in the 
background.”—The Broad Arrow. 


It is 


NOW READY. 


A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS, 


By H. B. Fintay Knicut, Author of “ A Girl with a Temper,” “ The Courage 
of Sylvia Fulgent,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 
‘* Of exceptional merit, and is capitally told.” —7he Scotsman. 
“A bright story with a flavour of soldiering. The heroine, Georgie Lepel, is a very 
engaging young person, full of surprises, and her adventures and misfortunes dominate 
the book.” —The Academy. 





NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


MILK; its Nature and Composition. By 
C. M. Aikman, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
“He writes scientifically, authoritatively, and clearly. This little work must be 
reckoned as one of importance to agriculture, as the author writes in no uncertain terms 
on the subject, both on the technical and scientific sides."— The Lancet. 








NOW READY. FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


WHERE SHALL WE Gi? 


to the Watering Places of Great Britain. By A. R. Hope Moncrierr. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


A Guide 


Cloth. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 


sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
theirown STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. _ ; 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
oth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “‘ Britannia” ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 ville 
Street, W. 











BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be offered for competition on July 11, 12, and 13. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE, 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.— PRINCIPALS. 


MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
upils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. oe sg Girton Entrance, 
Re) Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.— /o Assoc. of Uni- 
i Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W 





versity Women 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of a Term began May 5._ For 
rospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hills- 

bore, West Dulwich, S.E. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, History, Science, &c. 


** ROBERT RAIKES, the Man and his Work,” edited by 7. Henry Harris, 
and illustrated, is a well-written biography of the founder of Sunday 
Schools, assisted by unpublished letters of Robert Raikes, letters from the 
Raikes family, biographical notes collected by Josiah Harris, and 
specially contributed opinions on the influence of Sunday Schools. 
(Arrowsmith. Pp. 335. 75. 6d.) 

“* Francesco Crispi: Insurgent, Exile, Revolutionist, and Statesman,”’ 
by W. /. Stillman, is a capable and interesting narrative, critical and 
particular, dealing with one of the most dramatic figures in modern 
Europe. (Richards. Pp. 287. 7s. 6d.) 

‘*Cosimo de’ Medici,” a further volume of the ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen ” 
series, by K. Dorothea Ewart, is a well-written and selected monograph, 
telling briefly, yet fully, of one of the most interesting statesmen of the 
Renaissance. (Macmillan. Pp. 240. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Prestwich, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.,” 
written and edited by Hs Wife. Sir Joseph, formerly Professor of 
Geology at Oxford University, a scholar of world-wide reputation, has 
left a body of work that speaks for itself. It is, therefore, chiefly of 
his home life that Lady Prestwich tells. (Blackwood. Pp. 444. 21s.) 

‘© Sidney Sussex College” is another of those admirable ‘‘ College 
Histories” that Messrs. Robinson send out from time to time. G. J. 
Edwards, M.A., fellow and tutor of the college, is the author. (F. E. 
Robinson & Co. Pp. 234. 55.) 

‘* The Philosophical Theory of the State,” by Bernard Bosanquet, is 
described as ‘‘an attempt to express what I take to be the fundamental 
ideas of a true social philosophy.” The author is additionally no pessimist. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 342. Ios.) 

‘* Authority and Archzeology, Sacred and Profane: Essays on the 
Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature,” by S. 2. 
Driver, D.D., Ernest A. Gardner, M.A., F. Ll. Griffith, A1.A., 
F. Haverfield, M.A., A. C. Headlam, D.D., D. G. Hogarth, M.A., the 
last-named gentleman being editor of the collection, besides contributing 
an introductory chapter on the nature of archeology. ‘‘The Purview of 
the Essayists ” is confined to the geographical area from which the culture 
of Christian Europe has sprung. (Murray. Pp. 440. 16s.) 


Essays, Sermons, Verse, &c. 


‘*Heresies or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, Sociology, and Metaphysics, 
Vol. I.,” is by H. Croft Hillier, a gentleman who differs considerably from 
the popular exponents of the day, and is not afraid to say so, (Richards. 
Pp. 338. 55.) 

** Through Boyhood to Manhood: a Plea for Ideals,” is by EZvzzs 
Richmond, who has the welfare of our youth at heart, and divides her 
work into sections headed ‘‘ Unselfishness,” ‘‘ Self-Control,” ‘* Purity.” 
(Longmans. Pp. 104. 2s. 6d.) 

** Sermons,” by Charles Parsons Reichel, sometime Bishop of Meath, 
with a memoir by his son, Hexry Rudolf Reichel, contains a selection 
from the most notable addresses of the late Bishop, as well as a brief 
record of his life. (Macmillan. Pp. 421. 6s.) 

‘A Further Study of Othello : Have We Misunderstood Shakespeare’s 
Moor,” by Wilkes Given, hails from the land of Ignatius Donelly, and is 
No. 11 of the Papers of the Shakespeare Society of New York. (Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 337. 12s. 6.) 

‘* Pastorals, and other Poems,” by Eiinor Sweetman, is a delightful 
book of verse, classic in inspiration, masterly in its suggestion of the 
natural life and the eternal warfare between the Pagan and Christian ideal 
(Dent. Pp. 92. 35. 6d.) 

Fiction 


“The Satellite’s Stowaway,” by Harry Lander, tells of a nice girl 
who went to sea without paying her passage. The book smells salt all 
through, and the characters talk as they in all probability would do. 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 288. 35. 6d.) 

“The Wings of Silence,” by George Cossins, appears to be a novel 
well out of the common. The matter is Australian, but new and in- 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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formative ; the writing is fresh and unhackneyed. 
attractively. (Gay & Bird. Pp. 293. 6s.) 

“The Dolomite Cavern; or, Light in Darkness,” is by William 
Patrick Kelly, who assures us in a modest foreword that this is an un. 
commonly good story, which it undoubtedly is in an airy, unsophisticated 
way of itsown. (Greening. Pp. 270. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Rose Deane ; or, Christmas Roses,” by Zmma Marshall, is a nice 
story, very suitable for little girls in short frocks, The sentiment is just, 
the characters clearly defined, and there isa pathetic death at the end, 
(Arrowsmith. Pp. 352. 55.) 

*‘The Diary of a Condemned Man,” by Alfred Hermann Fried, 
translated from the German by S. Van Straalen, paints very vividly the 
sufferings of a man condemned to death on a capital charge, and is at the 
same time a protest against capital punishment. (Heinemann. Pp. 136, 
2s. 6d.) 

**Anna Marsden’s Experiment” is written by Z//en Williams, and 
tells of a lonely girl who, failing to win love and success as a woman, 
passes herself off fora man, and is less lonely. A good story cleverly 
told and worked out. (Greening. Pp. 192. 25. 6d.) 

‘Builders of the Waste,” by Zhorfe Forrest, introduces us to ‘the 
true-natured folk of Britain” in the year 545. Picts, Saxons, Scots, and 
Attacotts had felt the weight of their blows. Druids and Christians are 
rife. (Duckworth. Pp. 201. 35. 6d.) 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 

morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 

as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 

begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 

copies to at once communicate with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 


METROPOLITAN 


_| - E ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 


The story opens 

















STRONG RESERYES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 
Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 





Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 

Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, also i forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend. 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 





XTYPEWRITING. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


D. B. LumspEn, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 
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A PERSONAL NOTE 








May I point out the special claims of THE OUTLOOK 
upon your attention ?— 
Because of its high social, literary, and political standing : its con- 
————~ tributors including some of the foremost writers of to-day 
Because its columns offer greater variety and contrast than do 
those of any other weekly journal of the same class 
Because while decided in its own independent views, its motto in 
—————~ controversial matters is, as ‘‘The Times” has said of 
it, ‘Light rather than Heat” 


Because of its reasonable Imperialism: without being jingoistic 
in policy it seeks to explain the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of British citizenship 

Because, in a sentence, it aims to be truthful, independent, and 

virile, a sound critic and interpreter of Life, Politics, 
Letters, and the Arts 

I feel that such a journal cannot fail to elicit your sympathies, 
and if you are not already a regular reader of THE OUT- 

LOOK, may I hope that you will order it weekly from your 

local newsagent or direct from this office? Below you will find 

the necessary order forms. THE OUTLOOK is, we hope you 
will think, worth asking for persistently at bookstalls and news- 
agencies, and insisting on receiving. Newsagents and book- 
sellers are so encumbered with periodicals that unless intending 
readers persist and insist, a journal of this nature is apt to be 
pushed aside in favour of those which appeal to a more general 
constituency. Please therefore persist and insist. 

Will you also help to extend the sphere of influence of THE 

OUTLOOK by sending us the names and addresses of friends, to 

whom we shall be glad to post a specimen copy free of all charge? 


Once read THE OUTLOOK is always read. 
It stands Unrivalled among the Best Weeklies. 


A gentleman of note wrote us a short time ago :— 


““I am much obliged for the specimen copy you sent to me, and 
I have instructed my newsagent to supply me with a copy every 
week. The only thing I complain about is that you have allowed 
so many issues to go by without my seeing a copy. I consider it 
the best weekly published.” 

You yourself will, I feel sure, form the same opinion if you 
read the paper for a few weeks. Permit me to thank you in 
anticipation. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
THE MANAGER. 
THE OUTLOOK Offices: 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C 





ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FORM No. 1 


IF you desire your Newsagent to supply you weekly, please cut out and fill 
up this form and forward it to him, and see that the paper is supplied to you 
each Saturday morning. 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent 
Address 





Please supply me with THE OUTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every week, 
until countermanded. 


Your name 
Address 











FORM No. 2 


IF ordering THE OuTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE OUTLOOK 
fice, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK | months, 
Cheque (or Postal Order) fOr ...sccssssnvenees is enclosed. 
Name. 


Address 








TERMS, Post FREE :— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 





**A Good, Cheerful-looking Outlook.” 





Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON 


THE OUTLOOK. 


WEEKLY, 34d. 


The Globe.—‘‘ It is a matter for congratulation that a sound Impe- 
rialist organ published at what is by experts held to be the impossible 
price of 3d. should have achieved such success in so short a time. It 
would be a matter of sincere regret should THz OuTLOOK’s red seal ever 
vanish from the bookstalls, But happily there is no chance of it.” 

The St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ THe OvTLoox. ... This bright 
threepenny weekly celebrates its first anniversary. We must congratulate 
its conductors on their success in maintaining its character for freshness of 
interest, combined with lightness of touch.” 

The Star.—‘‘ This week THE OUTLOOK completes its opening year. 
. . . We offer our congratulations on its deserved success.” 

The Times.—‘‘ It is brightly written without being flippant ; its 
contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references 
to current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in con- 
troversial matters would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Besides being truthful, genial, and avoids 
the stabbing method.” 

The Daily Mail.—‘‘Our usually well-informed contemporary, THE 
OUTLOOK, speaks as one having authority.” 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Very good, diversified, evidently Impe- 
rialist and Progressive in politics, of handy size and well-looking.” 


The Morning Post.—‘“ Attractive alike in form and in substance, 
covers a wide field and eminently readable.” 


The Sun.—‘‘ There is a good deal of life in THE OuTLOOK— 
vigorous life and interesting life too. . . . It aims to be truthful, inde- 
pendent, virile, and philosophic in spirit, an excellent critic and inter- 
preter of politics, life, letters, and the arts.” 


Illustrated London News.—‘“‘ That clever paper—TuE OUTLOOK.” 
The Sketch.—“ A distinctly bright and pleasing appearance.” 


Financial Times.—‘‘ Very readable throughout. The writer of the 
section headed Finance evidently knows a thing or two.” 


Liverpool Courier.—‘*‘ Particularly bright.” 
Sheffield Telegraph.—‘“ Freshly and briskly written.” 


Sheffield Independent.—‘“ Brightness, movement, and thoughtful 
suggestion.” 

The Western Mail.—‘‘ That well-informed paper—THE OUTLOOK.” 

The Western Mercury.——‘‘ That vigorous and very much alive 
paper.” 

The Newcastle Leader.—‘‘ Until the coming of THE OvuTLOOK, 
threepenny publications had,not been attended with much success.” 

The British Weekly.—‘‘ An excellent paper; in fact, the best 
weekly which has been produced for long.” 

The Church Gazette.—‘‘A journal which does not lack the courage 
of its opinions.” 

The Irish Times.—‘‘ Our bright and interesting contemporary—THE 
OUTLOOK.” 

Le Mercure de France.—‘‘ La revue, consacrée aux lettres et aux 
arts, est des mieux redigées et des plus complétes. La partie critique est 
de beaucoup la plus développée, avec une indépendance remarquable.” 





Contributors to Vols. I, and II. of The Outlook included :— 


W. E. HENLEY. 

G. W. STEEVENS, 

H. G. WELLS. 

I, ZANGWILL. 

GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 

WILLIAM ARCHER, 

HERBERT PAUL. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. 

HENRY NEWBOLT. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 

Miss MARY KINGSLEY, 

IAN MALCOLM, M.P, 


WILFRID WARD. 
Canon RAWNSLEY. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 
NEIL Munro. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
L. COPE CORNFORD. 
BERNARD CAPES. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
JOSEPH CONRAD. 
GEORGE EGERTON. 
Sir WALTER BESANT. 
SAMUEL GORDON, 
WALFORD D. GREEN, M.P. 
Mrs. FAWCETT. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Saturdays, 10-1. 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Cason of Nationa! 
iscount Company, Limited. 


BanKkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, fouqnenen, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 








THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 1. 
——_ = ey 1,575,000, te a rs of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000, Reserve Fun 
ead Office: 1x Canon Street, London, EC.’ — 

BrancuEs.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! ley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: 
, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, Louenpe Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, “3 A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 

John Youn; 


Rochfort Maguire, 3 aE » 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the — Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





1| ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 


BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Subscribed Capital ...... eC occccccece «++ £1,078,867 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......ccccsscsscsccee e 639,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors.......- 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES: 








FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 it £513 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 males), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 














Printed for Tue Ovrtoox Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa fi Gorpon 3 Gorcx, London, elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
aturday, June 10, 1899. 
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